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Notes, 


THE WASHINGTON MASONIC BIBLE. 

The 2nd Battalion, Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry, formerly the 46th Regiment, is in pos- 
session of a Bible on which it is stated that Wash- 
ington was obligated as an entered Apprentice 
Mason on Nov. 4, 1752. A description of this 
book may be interesting, especially to the 
American and Masonic readers of “ N. & Q.” 

From the title-page we learn that it was printed 
“in London by the Assigns of Thomas Newcomb 
and Henry Hills, deceas’d, Printers to the Queens 
most Excellent Majesty in the year 1712.” It 
= to have been the family Bible of the 

ests, Hathaways, and Jenneys, as may be 
gathered from the following entries. 

_The first record is written on the back of the 
title-page, and reads as follows:— 

Mother Mercy West, deceast, Nov. 21, 1733, in ye 77th 
year of her age, who was ye daughter of John Cvok, ye 
first ordained Minister in Dartmouth, 

Father Stephen West, deceast, Augt. ye 12, 1748, in 
— ear of his age, who was ye son of Bartholomew 

est, of East Jersey, 

(HYjannah West, daughter of Stephen West and 

his wife, was born ye “lst April, 1720, old 


Merey West was born July ye 7th, 1722, and died ye 
23rd day of April, 1762, in ye 40th year of her age. 
Samuel West was born April ye 8th, 1725, old style, 





Anne West was born Oct. ye 9, 1727, old style. 

Henry West was born Jany. ye 11, 1729, old style, 

Stephen West was born March ye 14, 1732. 

sartholemew West was born Nov. ye 8th, 1734, old 
atyle. 

—sana West was born Dec. yo 29, 1737, old style. 

The second entry appears on the last page of 
the Prophets, and runs as follows:— 


In the year 1746-7, A Hard Winter, the horses began 
to pass over the river the 20 of December, as I was in- 
formed by William Peckham and his wife, and to my 
knowledge Continued passing with horses and oxen on 
the river from Joseph Russell’s to the Head of Accos- 
hamet River until ye 11 of March, ye snow being then in 
ye woods knee deep upon a level Adjudged by credible 
persons, further it is credibly Reported by them yt say they 
keep acct yt there was 30 Snows this Winter and they 
continued riding until 23rd day of March, Benj. Akin 
Rid over against bis father Tabors, viz. Jacob Tabors, 
and on the 23rd day in the morning it began to snow and 
continued snowing for Forty-Eight hours, it wafting as 
the fall Gat to a great debth, and they could now journey 
on the ice from Capt, —-~ (?) to Tabors side until ye 27th 
of March, 

Reuben Packhom, Born July 15, 1709. 

Patience Hatherlay, Born April 27, 1710. 

They were married Dec. 10th, 1730, 

Their daughter Rachel was born on ye first day of 
week, between 5 & 6 in ye Morning, Sept. 5, 1731. 

Their daughter patience was born third day of ye 
week, between 8 & 9 in ye Morning, Feby. 13, 1732-3, 

Their son Timothy was born Before one o’clock in ye 
Afternoon, Nov. 6, 1734. 

The third entry is on the back of the last page 
of the Apocrypha :— 

Stephen West, deceast Jully 7th, 1769, in the 75 year 
of his age. 

The fourth is written on a page containing the 
Thirty-nine Articles :— 

Thomas Summerton, son of Thomas Summerton, 
deceast Oct. ye 1st, 1736, In ye 26 year of his age, 

Thomas Summerton, Son of Dan' Summerton, deceast 
March 24th, 1740, in ye 7th Month of his age, was born 
Sept. 16th, 

The last record is on the same page with the 
“Table of Kindred and Affinity ”:— 

George Hathaway, son of Jethro Hathaway, deceast 
on 7th day of Nov., 1746, in ye 5th Month of his age. 

Mathew West, son of Samuel West, deceast Feby. ye 
17th, 1753, New Style, in ye 24th Month of his age. 

Father Samuel Jenney, deceast April ye 3rd, 1716, in 
ye 58 year of his age. 

Our Mother, Hannah Jenney, deceast Sept, 2nd, 1749, 
80 years of her age. 

The 46th Regiment was raised in 1741, and was 
first called the 57th. In 1748 it was renumbered as 
the 46th, and in the following year embarked for 
Ireland, where it obtained a charter from the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland in 1752 for a regimental lodge 
to be organized, under the name of the Lodge of 
** Social and Military Virtue,” No, 227, In 1757 the 
battalion proceeded to Nova Scotia, and remained 
in America until 1767, in which year it returned 
to Europe, and was stationed in Ireland until the 
breaking out of the War of Independence, In 
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1776 the 46th landed once more in America, on 
the coast of North Carolina, and it was during 
this second visit that it became possessed of the 
Bible, for we learn from the entries that the book 
was in possession of the West family as late as 
1769. 

From the regimental records it appears that the 
46th and three other battalions proceeded against 
Bedford on the Accushnet, which is evidently the 
river called “ Accoshamet” in the entry contained 
in the Bible. On the evening of Sept. 5, 1778, 
these troops landed, overcame all opposition, and 
destroyed the place and seventy American priva- 
teers and other ships. It was most probable that 
after this action the Bible fell into possession of 
the regiment. 

There is a tradition to the effect that the book 
fell again into the hands of the Americans and 
was recovered before the regiment sailed for Eng- 
land in 1782; but I cannot find any confirmation 
of this statement. 

In 1792, after having been quartered in Ireland 
for several years, the regiment sailed for Gibraltar, 
whence it proceeded to the West Indies in 1794 
and returned to England in 1796. In 1804 it 
was ordered to Dominica, and distinguished itself 
in the defence of that island against an over- 
whelming French force. General Prevost was 
obliged to evacuate the town of Roseau, which 
fell into the possession of the enemy, and the 
Bible, together with the jewels and furniture of 
the lodges, had to be abandoned. The English 
general had made a stipulation with General La 
Grange that “private property should be re- 
spected, and no wanton or disgraceful pillage 
should be allowed,” and under the terms of this 
agreement the regiment had the book and jewels 
returned under a flag of truce shortly afterwards. 
In 1811 the 46th returned home, and after serving 
a few months in Jersey and the Isle of Wight 
embarked in 1813 for New South Wales, where it 
remained until 1817, when it was ordered to India. 
Here it lost almost all its Masonic members, and 
consequently the regimental lodge became dormant 
in 1827. The jewels and Bible were brought to 
England in 1833, and the lodge was revived under 
the auspices of Col. W. Lacy, who became Wor- 
shipful Master in 1834, and who received the lodge 
property from the hands of Gen. Alex. Maxwell, 
in whose care it had been left. Col. Lacy was 
succeeded by Col. Catty as Worshipful Master, but, 
for some reasons of which I am not aware, the 
lodge has not worked for some years, and the Bible 
was kept carefully in a glazed case in the ante- 
room of the officers’ mess until the regiment was 
ordered on active service to Egypt, where it is at 

_ engaged in ascending the cataracts of the 

e. 

Margoliouth, in his Vestiges of Genuine Free- 

masonry, mentions that without doubt Washington 


was obligated on this book, and although there jg 
no written testimony to this effect, yet as the 
statement has been handed down from Mason to 
Mason it has generally been received as a fact, 
At any rate, as the adventures which this Bibl 
has experienced entitle it to be considered ap 
historic volume, I feel assured that the foregoing 
account will be deemed of interest by many on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
R. Stewart Parrersoy, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces, 
Hale Crescent, Farnham. 





GRANTS OF WILLIAM III. 
(Continued from p. 85.) 
An Account of all Grants since the 7 Day of Det, 


9. 

Aprill, 1700. A Grant unto Edward Ambrose and 
Thomas Rowe, in trust for St Thomas Cooke and Joh, 
Cass, Esq’, of the Shares belonging to St Jobn Friend in 
the Phoenix Brewhouse, with the Stock in trade, debts, 
household goods, Linnen, Plate, Jewells, and other 
things forfeited to Mate by the conviction of the said 
St John Friend. This in considerac’on of 1,000/. paid 
into the Exchequer, and of 4,900/. due from 8* John to 
the said St Thomas Cooke and M* Cass, 

A Grant to the Earle of Carlisle of all the personal 
Estate forfeited to his Matic by the Attainder of S* John 
Fenwick in consideration of 500. paid by his Ma™ 
direction, wt» a Clause directing his Lord”, after payment 
of 500/. and 260. which was owing to himselfe, to apply 
the remainder (all charges deducted) to debts owing by 
the s* St John Fenwick before his attainder. 

A Grant to the Mayor and Churchwardens of Windsor 
of 50/. p’ ann, out of the Excheq in Liew of Lands in 
closed by his Mat lyable to the Publique Rates and 
Taxes. 
May, 1700. A Grant unto George Hadley and other, 
Trustees in a certaine Deed of Conveyance made by¥ 
Stephen Fox and St Edward Hungerford of the Mannor 
of Farleigh, with its appurtenances in the County of 
Somersett and Wilts, of the Legall Estate w°® his Ma* 
has in the premisses by the Outlawry for Treason of 
Jobn Caryll, who was another of the said Trustees, 

A Grant and Confirmac’on vnto Anthony Sturt, Bag 
and Dam’el Neale of the Shares which they had is 
Partnership with S* John Friend in the Phenix Brew 
house, which shares were in Strictness supposed to be 
Forfeited by the Attainder of the eaid St John. 

June, 1700. A Grant unto John Worth and others d 
the arrears of the profitts of the Havenors Office of the 
Duchy of Cornwall from May, 1696, to the 18 of August, 
1698, the date of the Lease granted to them. This wa 
done to rectifie a Mistake in their Lease. 

July, 1700. A Lease to the Earle of Jersey of a Lodge 
now in his possession in Hyde Parke with Gardens and 
Lands thereunto belonging, for 51 yeares from the date 
at 13s. 4d. per Annum Rent, with a clause of Resumpe@ 
on paymt of what hath beene or shall be expended on the 
premisses. 

A Lease to John, Viscount Fitz-harding, of the builé 
ings and Lodgeings now in St James’s Parke for 50 yeatt 
from the date att 13s. 4d. p’ ann’, with a like clause of 
Resumpc’on. : 

A Grant unto Henry Lowman and Mary his Wife, by 
Warrant under his Maj Signe-Manuall, of the Custos 
and Keeping of the Fields and pasture ground 
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Herbage of the same dureing pleasure without account. 


@ctober, 1700. A Grant unto Nicholas Bradey, Do™ 


jn Divinity, of an old arreare of 2.5721. 2s. 9-94d. re- 
maining due to his Maj“ from S* Henry Brabant and 
others for the Rents of Excise Farmes which they held 
in 1665 and 1668. 
Dect, 1700. 
9441. 8s, 4d. which Ralph Hollingshead, Esq™ stands 
indebted to his Mate as Rect Generall for the County 
of Chester in the 30» yeare of the Reigne of King 
Charles the 2°. The Money to be received is to be em- 
ployed to erect Librarys in Maryland, 
A Privy Seale directing a defalcac’on or abatement to 
be made tothe Farmers of the Lotterys of 1,000/. per 
ann, out of the Rent of their Farme for the remainder 
of their Terme, which ends att Mich’mas, 1703, in con- 
siderac’on of their loss in the late Act for suppressing 
of Lotterys, w“" takes away all Lotterys, Except that of 
the Royall Oake. 
Ap",1701, A Grant unto John Farrar the younger 
and Edward Farrar of the Estate of John Mason, late 
Receiver Generall of the Taxes for the County of Cam- 
bridge and Isle of Ely, in trust for the benefitt of 
the purchasers thereof, the said Estate being seized 
into bis Mates hands for the Sum’e of 9,791/. Os. 1d, 
oweing to the King on s* Mason's accounts, this in con- 
sideration of the said Mason's Securities having enter’d 
into New Bonds to his Ma“¢ for payment of the said 
Debt. 


A Grant unto Earnest Henry Ittersome, Esq™ late one 
ofthe Equerries to the King, of a Penc’on of 120/. per 
Annum, payable att the Exchequer dureing his Maj" 


AGrant unto Doctor John Wallis and W" Blencow 
and the survivor of them of 100/. per Annum, payable 
att the Excheq™ during his Maj pleasure in con- 
tiderac’on of the s* Doctor Wallisses Instructing the s* 
W Blencow in the Art of Decyphering. 

A Lease to George London of a piece of ground, being 

of the place called the Wilderness or Woodworke 
mn $ James’s Parke, for the terme of 50 yeares from the 
dale att 6s.8d. p’ Annum Rent, with a Clause of Re- 
ampe’on upon repaying of the Money he shall Expend 
in the necessary buildings and Improvements thereon. 

May, 1701. A Release and discharge unto Edward, 
Earle of Jersey, of all Proces, Seizures, Extents to which 
an Estate which his Lordship hath lately purchased of 
& John Crisp in the County of Kent may be lyable by 
teuon of any debts that are or may be contracted with 
the Crowne by St Nicholas Crispe, John Crisp, and 

Crispe as late or present Collectors of the Cus- 
tomes in the Port of London. 

June, 1701. A Grant unto Henry, Earle of Gallway, 
ia Pension of 1,2502. per Annum, payable att the Ex- 

during his Majties pleasure. 

AGrant unto Charles Osborne, Esq' of a Pension of 

.p'annum out of the Revenue of the Post Office 
his Maj** pleasure. 

AGrant unto W™ Young of an Annuity of 2497. 3s, 4d., 
payable att the Exchequer, dureing his life in Considera- 
ton of a Surrender of his Interest in Certaine Offices, 

, and proffitts att Hampton-Court, amounting to 
yearly value, which he made to his Mate, 

June, 1701. A Warrant under his Signe Manual for 

ting unto Theobald Townson and others, for the 

of the Towne of Weymouth, the Walls and Stones 

f the old Blockhouse called Standfort Castle, the same 

beapplied towards the building or Repairing of the 
att Weymouth. 


the Walls of his Majestie’s Palace at Kensington and 


A Grant unto Der Thomas Bray of 


certain Meadowlands by him Surrendered to his Mat 
att Hampton Court, of Sev!! other small peices of land 
there, with the house called the Toy, for the terme of 
Seaventy One Years Concurrent with the Interest he 
has now in the same premisses by Assignement from 
the housekeeper at Hampton Court, att severall yearly 
Rents amounting to 20/. 10s. p’ Annum, 

July, 1701. A Grant unto Samuell Travers, Esq? his 
Maj" surveyor Generall, and others, of a Small piece of 
ground lying near Greenwich Hospitall, Habend to 
them and their heires for Ever in Trust for the benefitt 
of the said Hospital, att 13s, 4d. p’ annum Rent. 

A Discharge unto W™, Earle of Portland, of 1,066 
Ounces of Guilt plate and 5,893 Ounces of White plate, 
which he received from his Mat'** Jewell Office upon his 
Embassy Extraordinary to ffrance. 

A Lease unto Matthew Prior, Esq' of a small peice 
of Ground between the Wall of St. James’s Park and 
the house he now lives in, for 45 years from the date 
at 6s. 8d. p’ annum Rent; this in Considera’on of 300/. 
paid Ant’ ny Row, Esq" the present housekeeper in St. 
James Parke, for his Interest in the premisses, 

Aug. 1701. A Discharge unto Edward, Earle of Jersey, 
of 5,071 Ounces of White plate and 1,192 Ounces of Guilt 
late deliver’d to him out of the Jewell Office as Em- 
aso" Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary for the Treaty 
of Peace, as also 1,082 Ounces of Guilt Plate received 
from the said Jewell Office upon his being sent Ambr 
Extraordinary to ffrance. 

A Like discharge unto Thomas, Earle of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, of 5,543 Ounces and halfe of white plate 
of 1,316 Ounces of Guilt Plate delivered to him as 
Emba® Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary for the Treaty 
of Peace, 

October, 1701. A Warrant Signed by his Mat * for 
Granting unto Maynard, Duke of Schonberg and Lein- 
ster, and the heires Males of his body, 1,000/. per annum 
out of the Revenue of the Post Office in Addition to his 
former allowance of 4,000/. p’ annum out of the same 
Revenue by vertue of his Ma‘ Letters Patents in that 
behalfe, by way of Interest and reward untill 100,0002, 
which his Ma“* resolved to bestow on Frederick, Duke 
of Schonberg, the ffather of the present Duke, for his 
great Meritts and Service, as a mark of his Grace and 
favour to him and his posterity, shall be paid. 

November, 1701. A Grant unto Peter King and 
Thomas Marriott and their heires, att the Nomination of 
Henry, Earle of Suffolk, and others, of the Mansion 
House called Audley end, Com’ Essex, with the Park 

Lands and Tenements thereunto belonging, upon certain 

Trust in the said Grant menc’oned. This in Considera- 

tion as well of a Release made to his Ma"* of 20,0002., 

which remain unsatisfied of 50,000/, Agreed by the late 

King Charles the second to be paid to James, Earle of 
Suffolk, for the Inheritance of the said House and Park, 

of a surrender of the Office of House Keeper and Under 

House Keeper and Wardrobe Keeper there, and a Re- 

lease of all Moneys due on account of repaires or for 

Sallary for keeping the same. 

A Grant unto Susanna Perkins, Widdow of S* William 

Perkins, Executed for Treason, of all the Estate forfeited 

to his Ma“* by the Attainder of the said St W™, Subject 

to the payment of 200/. owing by him to W™ Somerville, 

Esq’ as also the payment of 116/. 3s. 10d. for the charge 

his Ma** had been att in finding and Seizing the said 

Estate. 

A Discharge unto Robert, Lord Lexington, of 5,983 

Ounces of white plate and 1,066 Ounces of Gilt plate, 

delivered to him from the Jewell Office, as one of the 
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21 January, 1704. W™ Lowndes. 

Report of y* Commissioners of Enquiry into y* For- 
feited Estates in Ireland, To the Hono? the Knights, 
Cittizens, and Burgesses in Parliamt Assembled. 

May it please your Honours, 

1, According to y* Power given us by a late Act of 
Parliamt made in y* tenth and Eleventh years of his 
Maj’ Reign, Entituled an Act for Granting to his 
Maj'¥ ye Summ of One Million four hundred eighty-four 
thousand and fifteen pounds one shilling and elevenpence 
three farthings, for Disbanding the Army, providing for 
the Navy, and for other necessary occasions, we have 
—— into and taken an Accot of y* Forfeited Estates 
in Ireland, and do humbly lay before y™ honours this our 
following Report as the result of our Proceedings. 

2. But first we most humbly crave Leave to represent 
to y® Honours the many difficulties we have met with, 
w*" we fear may render our Enquiry less Satisfactory 
then otherwise it might have been. 

3. It is usual for the Gen'! Governors of this King- 
dome when they are removed from their employm'* to 
carry away y® Books and Papers relating to their Pro- 
ceedings during their Governmt, w°" we apprehend may 
have been some hinderance to our Enquiry. 

4. Soon after y*° Battle of y®° Boyne Comm®' of For- 
feitures were appointed under y® Great Seal of Ireland, 
who substituted Comm" in y® severall Countys of this 
Kingdome then in his Maj't* Possession. These Sub- 
C.mmissioners acted very vigorously, and made returns 
of great Quantitys of Goods forfeited, but sev" of these 
Books we were not able to gett, w°" was a great: dis- 
advantage to our Proceedings, these returns having been 
made whilst y* Mischiefs were fresh and the Resent- 
ments High between Protestants and Papists, and con- 
sa w' less favour than hath been since shown. 

. Many Commissions for taking Inquisitions have 
issued both from y* Chancery and Exchegq' that are not 
sped, and many others have boon imperfectly taken and 
worse drawn up, and some have never been returned 
not so much as y® Records by the Escheater, 

6. Great quantitys of Land found in y* Inquisitions 
have not been put in charge to his Maj’, nor appear in 
k Rent rolls, and many denominations appear in y°® 

ent Rolls of w°® no Inquisitions were taken, and a 
great many other parcells of Lands are menc’oned in y*® 
Grants w°® are neither found in y* Inquisitions or Rent 
Rolls, and some in y* Sub-commissioners returns yt‘ are 
found no where else, and there may be many more of 
we" we can trace no footsteps, 

7. As we cannot complain to y* Honours of any direct 
Disobedience to our Authority, so we must take notice 
y' we had from few officers yt Dispatch w*" was necessary 
to y*° Work we bad y* honour to be employed in, but 
whether this proceeded from any Unwillingness to obey 
us, the Multitude of other Business, or the Irregular 
Methods of Keeping their Books we do not affirm, 

8. Particularly y* Books of y* Comm" of y* Revenue 
relating to y* Forfeitures are so ill and confusedly kept 
as much delayed us in our Proceedings. But this we do 
not attribute so much to y* Comme" of y® Revenue, as 
to y* shifting this enquiry from one Commission to 
another, w°" has been done five times since y* Battle of 
y® Boyne, so y' no Comme", if they were disposed to it, 
have been able to take any steady view of y* Forfeitures 
and digest y™ into Method. 

Wittram Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Mexborough. 


(To be continued.) 








TRIAL BY WAGER OF BATTLE, 

(See 2" S, ii, 241, 433; 34 S, xi. 407, 463; 5th g iy, 

180, 276 ; 6% 8S. ii, 285, 312.) 
The trial by wager of battle has frequently given 
rise to discussion in “ N. & Q.,” and the subject 
is, I think, of sufficient interest to merit still 
further investigation, more especially as the general 
statements in books of history and legal practice 
are apt to mislead, and make it appear that the 
judicial combat was of more frequent occurrence 
in England than is in reality the case, 

The custom is not a native of this country, but 
was introduced by William the Conqueror, and is 
stated by legal writers to have been a usual mode 
of trial for a long period. The reports of these 
early trials are only to be found scattered through 
a mass of unpublished records, but Mr. Pike, who 
had access to most of the collections in London, 
speaking of approvers, observes with some surprise 
that they rarely appear as actors in the trial by 
duel ( Hist. of Crime, i. 289); and the extravagant 
praise lavished by early writers on trial by jay 
suggests a query whether the judicial duel was ever 
very popular in this country. It is perfectly tre 
that the trial by wager of battle was a form of 
judicial procedure even down to the present 
century, and we find in comparatively recent lay 
books long descriptions of the ceremonies to be 
used. No actual appeal to arms appears, how 
ever, to have taken place except in the earliest 
times. 

Mr. Henry Lea, in his little book Super 
stition and Force (Philadelphia, third ed., 1878), 
goes fully into the history of trial by wager 
of battle in different countries, and it is rather 
odd that he does not give a single instance ofa 
judicial battle actually taking place in England. 

Blackstone, speaking of this form of trial, ob 
serves ‘‘ that it was only used in three cases, one 
military, one criminal, and one civil” (Comme 
taries, iii. 337). The first was in the Court 
Martial or Court of Chivalry and Honour, where, 
as may easily be imagined, it was more frequently 
resorted to than in other courts; and it is no 
always easy to distinguish such combats from non 
jadicial duels, The second was in appeals of felony, 
which were not abolished till 1819. Instances are 
not uncommon in the law reports; but though 
the expression “‘ He waged his battle” occurs, ¥ 
find on investigation that, in the greater number 
of cases, no battle took place. The third it 
stance in which wager of battle was used wi 
in the civil suit upon issue joined in a writ of 
right, and in this instance the parties were allowed 
to appear by champion. 

Speaking of these civil cases, Blackstone observ! 
(loc. cit.) :— 

“ The last trial by battel that was waged in the Courto! 
Common Pleas at Westminster (though there was alter 
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jn the county palatine of Durham in 1638) was in the 
thirteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, a.p, 1571, as reported 
by Sir James Dyer, and was held in Tothill Fields, West- 
minster, ‘non sine magna juris consultorum perturba- 
tine, saith Sir Henry Spelman, who was himself a 
witness of the ceremony,’ 

Then follows a page and a half describing the 
battle. As a matter of fact, however, no battle 
was ever fought in this or in either of the other 
cases mentioned in the above paragraph. * 

The duel appears to have actually taken place 
most frequently in cases of treason, and two 
jostances in the fifteenth century are recorded by 
Stowe. The first, in 1430, is thus described (Stowe’s 
Chronicle, Howe’s e4., 1631, fol. 371):— 

“The foure and twentieth of January a battel was 
done in Smithfield within the lists before the king 
|Henry VI.] betweene two men of Feversham in Kent, 
John Upton, notary,appelantand John Downe, Gentleman, 
defendant. John Upton put upon John Downe that he 
and his compiers should imagine the king’s death, the day 
of his coronation ; when they had long fought, the king 
took up the matter and forgave both parties,” 

The other was in 1446. A servant accused his 
master of treasov, and the master, though innocent, 
yas unfortunately so plied with wine by his friends 
that he was unluckily slain by the servant 
(Stowe, same ed., fol. 385). The fight took place in 
Smithfield, and is the last instance of an actual 
= in a judicial trial that I have been able to 


Selden, in his little work on the Duello, 1610, 
chap. ix., mentions the last two cases, and two other 
appeals of treason in the preceding century in 
which combats took place. Two instances of 
trial by battle in civil cases, in the time of Edward 
Ill, are mentioned by Dyer (Reports p. 301 b, 
note); but in both the combat appears to have been 
prevented by the king, and the only instance of an 
actual fight in a civilcase which I have met with 
isdescribed in Pike's History of Crime in England 
(wl. i. pp. 205, 206, 467, extracted from a patent 
wll of 55 Hen. III. m. 3). It was a trial of a 
right to an advowson, and the fight took place 
wutside the walls of Northampton. The descrip- 
tion of this trial does not give a very high idea of 
the dignity or fairness of the form of procedure. 

parties were represented by champions. 
The fight lasted some time without result ; then 
the friends of one side, being much stronger than 
those of the other, interfered, took possession of 
the ground, caused their horses to trample on the 
champion of their adversary, and, when he had been 
radered quite helpless, proclaimed him a recreant. 
Acomplaint was subsequently mide to the king, 
tad the champion was relieved from the disabilities 
uttaching to his defeat. 


* The cases referred to are—1571, Lowe and Kyme », 

Paramour (Dyer’s Reports, 301a); 1631, Lord Rea and 

nvid Ramsay (3 State Trials, 483); 1638, Claxton 9. 
(Cro, Car,, 522), : 





Mr. Pike gives this case merely as a good in- 
stance of the trial by battle, and seems to imply 
that he had met with others ; but I cannot help 
doubting whether a form of procedure could be 
very usual when it led to such a result as that I 
have described. 

On the whole, further evidence seems to be 
required to show that the judicial combat was ever 
very common in this country. Possibly, however, 
notices of such combats are to be found in county 
records or histories, and perhaps readers of 
“N. & Q.” who may have met with such will 
kindly communicate them. 

Horace W. Monckton. 

Temple. 





Byron’s Lerrers.—As it has long been known 
that when the letters of Lord Byron have been 
used in the various lives or memoirs which have 
been published of him many parts of his corre- 
spondence have been suppressed, the sale of the 
original letters that he addressed to his intimate 
friend Francis Hodgson, which will take place at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on March 2, becomes of peculiar 
importance, These letters have never been out of 
the possession of the Hodgson family. With them 
will be sold others written by Lady Byron, the 
Hon. Mrs. Leigh, Thomas Moore to Mr. Hodgson 
relative to the use he was to make of Lord Byron’s 
letters in his Life, and also by Samuel Rogers, 
Scrope Davies, and Lord Newburgh. At the 
same time many letters and documents from the 
collection of the Rev. Canon Hodgson will be 
disposed of. Among them there are no less 
than seventy-four written by John Flaxman, the 
sculptor, to William Hayley, the poet, full of 
most interesting details relative to the works of 
the former, and several from Anna Seward, in one 
of which she says that Bosworth has written to her 
asking for anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, and also that 
she would write an elegy on Johnson, Another 
collection, which will be sold at the same time, 
comprises the original letters from Keats, the 
poet, to Miss Brawne, and four unpublished and 
amusing letters by Charles Lamb. 

Ratra N, James. 


Toe Name or “Ore” in THE “TALE OF 
GameEtyn.”—In Prof. Skeat’s very useful edition 
of this interesting old lay, p. viii of the introduction, 
the following account is given of the name of the 
second son: — 

“Ote appears elsewhere as Otes [cp. Percy Folio MS., 
ii. 455]. It is certainly a shortened form of Otoun, the 
name of a French knight vanquished by the famous Guy 
of Warwick; and Otoun is merely the French form of 
Othonem, the accusative of the Lat, Otho (cf. G. Otto).” 

Might I point ont that the two forms Otes and 
Otwn occur in the Chanson dz Roland, 795, 2432, 
and that Ofes is there certainly not a shortened 
form, but the nominative of which Otwn is the 
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accusative? Secondly, if Oles is cognate with G, 
Otto, it follows that the French name has nothing 
to do with Lat. Otho. In the Lat. name the initial 
o is short, in G. Otto, O.H.G. Oto, the initial is 
long. Oto stands for an older Audo, which is 
from a stem Aud, cp. O.S. dd, wealth, A.-S. edd. 
See, for various forms of this name, Forstemann 
and Heintze; cp. Weigand, also Larchey (s.v, 
“ Eudes ”). A. L, Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Bisuop Kew a Praaiarist.—TI have not seen 
it noted before, although it is very probable it may 
have been, that Ken’s well-known and admired 
Evening Hymn is an unblushing copy in main 
idea, and in many places in actual diction, of a 
hymn of Sir Thomas Browne, published in his 
Religio Medici. Thus Ken :— 

“Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed.” 
Browne :— 
“ And downe as gently lay my head 
On my grave as now my bed.” 
Ken :— 
“ Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
No powers of darkness me molest,” 
Browne :— 
“ Let no dreames my head infest, 
But such as Jacob's temples blest,” 
Ken :— 
“Oh may my Guardian while I sleep 
Close to my bed his vigils keep,” 
Browne :— 
“Thou whose nature cannot sleep 
On my Temples Centry keep.” 
Ken :— 
“ When in the night I sleepless lie 
My soul with heavenly thoughts supply.” 
Browne :— 
“That I may take my rest, being wrought 
Awake into some holy thought,” 
Ken :— 
* Oh when shall I in endless day 
For ever chase dull sleep away !”’ 
Browne :— 
“Oh! come that hour when I shall never 
Sleep thus againe, but wake for ever,” 
One couplet at least of Ken’s Morning Hymn is 
also copied from the same source. Ken :— 
“ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run.” 
Browne :— 
* And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble Sun,” 
W. Sykes, M.R.CS. 
Mexborough, 


Tar Hour or tue Expvtsion rrom Epeyx.— 
I venture to think that there is an error in the head- 
ing of page 65 of the first part of Cursor Mundi 





(E.E.T.S.), where it is said, “‘ Adam was in Paradiy 
but three hours ; he was turned out at noon.” This 
statement is founded on the following lines, which 
occur in the Cotton and Fairfax texts respectively; 
* For he was wroght at vndern tide, 
At middai eue draun of his side, 
Thai brak the forbot als sun 
That thai war bath don out at none,” 
Cotton, 
“ for he wrogt was at vndorun tide 
at midday eue made of his side 
thai brac the forbode als sone 
at thai ware bath done out or none,” 
Fairfuz, 
“ None,” I believe, here means the ninth hour; 
and if so,though Adam’s experience of Paradise wag 
short enough, it was longer by one-third than the 
E.E.T.S. has taught. He was made at nine o'clock 
and married at noon; he fell forthwith, and wa 
sent into exile about three o’clock, at which hour, 
centuries afterwards, the seed of the woman con. 
summated the sacrifice that regained Paradise, 
As I only possess the first and second parts of the 
Cursor, I cannot tell whether this correspondeng 
of time is noticed in its account of the Crucifixion, 
I am, of course, aware that there are other tn 
ditions than that enshrined in the Cursor. My 
contention is not that its account of the matter in 
question is correct, but that none means thre 
o'clock, and not twelve. I note this to keep you 
strait space from being assailed by exhaustive 
accounts of the creeds of Jews, Turks, and other 
peoples concerning the time that Adam remained 
in a state of “ innocency.” Sr. Swirams, 


Rorp.—This termination is said to be Nore, 
and=clearing. It is almost, or quite, confined to 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire border, where itis 
very frequent, eg, Mytholmroyd. In a lol 
map I have of part of the Thiiringer Wald many 
names end with -roda, All that I have visited are 
small clearings in the forest. The frequent use of 
these clear cognates in a limited part of this island 
and (I believe) only in a limited part of the German 
continent is curious. The dictionaries connect 
roden = grub up with reuten and reissen. Canit be 
that roden and -roda are Low German forms adopted 
and preserved along with more characteristically 
High German words ? H. H. 


LaMARTINE ON Enouish Pogtry.—Readers of 
“N. & Q.” may be interested in the following 
brief excerpt from a letter of Lamartine to friend, 
which I came across lately in the first volume of 
his published epistles. It is from a letter dated 
March 3, 1810, addressed to A. de Virien, the 
poet’s companion in his romantic sojourn in Italy, 
chronicled in the touching pages of his Graziella 
However much one may differ from the opinions 
expressed in the extract, it is curious to note 
preference shown by the renowned author for 
English to French or Italian poetry, Wer 
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Iamartine living now, and were he to read La 
de des Sitcles of his friend and brother poet 
Hugo, would he still adhere to that opinion ?— 
“Tu yois d’aprés mon épigraphe que je lis Pope, et 
jen suis on ne peut pas plus content. VoilA un homme 
aqui je voudrais resembler, bon potte, bon philosophe, 
bon ami, honnéte homme, en un mot tout ce que je 
youdrais étre. Je le préfere de beaucoup 4 Boileau pour 
ja poésie. Quand pourrai-je le lire en Anglais? J'ai lu 
ces jours-ci Fielding et Richardson, et tout ces gens-la 
me donnent une furieuse envie d’apprendre leur langue. 
Je crois vraiment la poésie anglaise supérieure 4 la 
frangaise et & l'italienne; au reste, j'en parle sans en 
rien savoir et sur des fragments de Dryden et d'autres.” 
J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


DespeMONA IN THE FL iEsu. — Molmenti, in 
Veechie Storie (Venice, 1882, p. 77), says :— 

“Tl cav: Stefani, dotto studioso di cose veneziane, mi 
diede a leggere una lettera autografa, mezzo logora dal 
tempo, scritta a ser Vincenzo Dandolo dal vescovo 
Domenico Bollani, teologo insigne. I1 Bolano finisce 
con queste precise parole : ‘Un Sanudo che sta in Rio 
della Croce alla Giudecca fece l’altro hieri confessare sua 
moglie ch’ era Cappello, e la notte seguente, su le cinque 
hore, lidiede di un stiletto ne la gola, e la ammazzd: 
decesi perché non gli era fidele, ma la contrada la pre- 
dica per una santa.’” 

Molmenti adds that the letter is dated June 1, 
1602, the very time that Shakspeare was, in all 

bability, writing his Moor of Venice; that the 
enetian ambassador in London would speedily 
bear of such an event, especially as Sanudo and 
his wife were of “illustrious” family ; that the 
wending to confession parallels (V. ii.) 

“Tf you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconciled as yet to Heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight ”; 

that, in fine, the end of the gentildonna Sanudo 
may have suggested Desdemona’s, or at least “fra 
tante ipotesi ci possa stare anche questa.” 
Ross O’ConnELL. 
lakeview, Killarney. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
ta family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
tames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
wswers may be addressed to them direct, 


Isaac Basine, D.D.—Is anything known re- 
secting the present whereabouts of the collection 
ttbooks and MSS. formerly in the possession of 
Imac Basire, D.D., Archdeacon of Northumber- 
lind, Prebendary of Durham, and Chaplain to 
Charles I., and jater to Charles II.? It is well 
inown that the learned archdeacon was for some 
years — of divinity at Gyula Fejérvdr 
(alba Julia), in Transylvania, On leaving this 
tountry for England he left behind him part of his 
laggage, eee of which are given in a list 
Preserv: 


the library of the chapter of Gyula-Fejérvar. 
The list contains some valuable information re- 
lating to books and MSS., and as anything that 
throws a little additional light upon the literary 
activity of this extraordinary man must have great 
interest for the readers of “ N. & Q.,” I subjoin an 
extract from the list, omitting all items referring to 
carpets, garments, et hoc genus omne :— 


Extract from “ Regestrum Generale Bonorum perti- 
nentium ad Isaacum Basirium, 8.8.Th.D.’’* 

3. Una altera cista lignea plena manuscriptis et aliis 
instrumentis scholasticis, 

4, Corbis magnus turcicus coriaceus vulgo sapet re- 
fertus libris, 

14, Manuscripta precipua :— 

(a) Preelectiones theologice in Vallebium. 

(b) Preelectiones hebraicz in psalmum 34 et proverbi- 
orum, cap. 1. 

(c) Tota metaphysica.t 

(d) Tractatus singulares duo de pulchro et ordine, 

(e) Problema, utrum liceat marito verberare uxorem ? 
Negatio.t 

(f) Orationes academice variz. 

(g) Orationes funebres in parentatione Kereszturii et 
Bisterfeldii.§ 

(hk) Disputationes Albenses impressa. 

(t) Schema Albense impressum. 

(4) Itineraria manuscripta varia, in primis unum 
orientale variis linguis, codice viridi. 

Manuscriptus codex arabicus in 4°. N.B. Particularia, 
quz memorize presentanez non obversantur, ex tempore 
facile dignosci possunt, vel ex forma vestitus, vel ex in- 
scriptione, vel ex aliis signis. 

Cautio: Libri alieni meis conjuncti ex inscriptionibus 
comperti, ut reddantur suis possessoribus, religio mihi 
est, In primis clarissimo domino Joanni Molnaro codex 
unus in folio, continens varias epistolas propria manu 
Calvini et aliorum proto-reformatorum exaratas 
multa alia que jam in rutuba mihi non succurrunt, 
veluti Codex manuscriptus in 8°, continens collectionem 
variarum synodorum Hungaricarum, 

Disputatio manuscripta inter Isaacum Basirium D. et 
N. Krsykowsky Polonum D. jesuitam Albz Juliz, 


There is no written evidence to show that the 
interesting collection did ever leave Transylvania, 
but it is more than probable that it was for- 
warded, as the powerful Nicolaus de Bethlen, a 
former pupil of Basire and an intimate friend of 
his (he addressed in his letters as “ diAratov 
xapa.”), interested himself in the matter. 

L. L. K. 

Hull. 


Cuartes Burnany.—According to a list of all 
the English dramatic poets, which is affixed to 
Whincop’s Scanderbeg, 1747, Charles Burnaby 
(flourished 1700), the author of four plays, was a 
member of the Inner Temple, and had a university 





* Published in the Magyar Kényvszemle for 1883, 
pp. 264 to 266. 

+ Referred to by Basire in his letter to Bethlen, dated 
Durham, Feb. 20, 1664, as “‘ metaphysica mea,” 

t This dissertation on wife-beating must have been 
very interesting. 

§ Bisterfeld was the predecessor of Basire in the 





—in copy by a contemporary hand—in 


cathedra at Gyula-Fejérvar. 
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education, The Biographia Dramatica says he 
was bred up at the university, and afterwards 
entered a member of the Middle Temple. His 
name is to be found neither in the Inner nor the 
Middle Temple. He was a man about town, and, 
to judge from the dedications to his plays, was on 
friendly terms with one or two noblemen. From 
internal evidence I should say he was at Cam- 
bridge probably about 1690-8. Any information 
concerning his family, his university life, or his 
connexion with the Inns of Court will be greatly 
valued. Ursay. 


Travian Grammar. — Speaking of adjectives, 
Sauer, in his Jtalian Conversation Grammar 
(third edit.), says:— 

“ One and the same adjective or participle belonging 
to two substantives of different genders must be put in 
the plural masculine; when, however, belonging to more 
than two substantives of different genders, it agrees with 
the two lust nouns,” 

Whilst Bonfigli, in his Italian Grammar for Be- 
ginners (pub, 1873), says:— 

“When an adjective qualifies two substantives of 
different gender and number, the adjective agrees with 
the nearest to it, as, il lavoro e lu spesa imptegata ; if 
an adjective relates to two substantives, both of the 
singular number, and is separated from them by a verb 
in the plural, that adjective must be plural and agree in 
gender with the substantive nearest to it, as la speranza 
ed il Limore sono inseparabile.” 

Both cannot be right. Which, if either, is correct; 
or what is the true rule ? DunueEvED, 


Herepitary Baperes.—It seems to be a com- 
mon custom with certain Nova Scotia baronets to 
wear at balls and other entertainments a distinc- 
tive decoration attached to a buff ribbon suspended 
from the neck. May I ask if such hereditary 
badges are sanctioned by Her Majesty ? 

Geo. CLecHoRN. 

Weens, Hawick, N,B, 


Harry sy Acr or Partiament.—I meet in 
Burnaby’s The Modish Husband, 4to. 1702, with 
these words, ‘‘ As if one could be happy by Act 
of Parliament.” It seems to have suggested a 
phrase current a few years ago concerning making 
people virtuous by Act of Parliament. Burnaby 
was little of an originator, and was probably anti- 
cipated in the employment of the phrase. Is any 
earlier use known ? Urpay. 


* Satmaaunpr.” — Who was the author of a 
quarto volume of poems published with the above 
name? The title runs:— 


“Salmagundi, a Misc:llaneous Combination of Original 
Poet y, cousisting of Illusions of Fancy, Amat ry, Elegiac, | 


Lyrical, Epizrammatical, and other Palatable Ingredienta, 
London, printed by T, Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
for IT. Payne, Mews Gate, B. White & Son, Fleet Street, 
and J, Debrett, Piccadilly, 1791.” 


There is no author’s name on the title-page or at 





the end cf the dedication, but the book is jp. 
scribed, “To Richard Wyatt, Esq., of Milton 
Place, Surrey, in acknowledgment of the Editor's 
obligations to his liberal and long-experienced 
friendship”; and the first poem is addressed to 
Mr. Wyatt, “on leaving his mansion after Ascot 
Races.” The author was evidently a classical 
scholar, from the wealth of quotations from the 
Latin poets which he introduces at the head of 
several pieces. Among the most noticeable of the 
contents are an “ Ode to Whitsuntide,” in imita. 
tion of Milton’s L’ Allegro, and an English version 
of the well-known Latin drinking song of Walter 
de Mapes, the facetious archdeacon of Oxford. 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Str. Micwaet’s, Crooxken Lane, Lonpoy, — 
Can any of your readers tell me what became of 
the registers of this church when pulled down! 
I have applied in vain to Somerset House. 

T. ¢. 


Roquerort.—Can any readers tell me whether 
the supplement to the Glossaire de la Langu 
Romane of Flaméricourt Roquefort, 1808, 2 vols 
8vo., can still be procured separately? It was 
issued in Paris, 1820, at seven francs, and con 
tained two dissertations of value, one on the 
origin of the French nation and the other on the 
genius of the French language. I saw the thre 
volumes, bound in calf, quoted at two guineas ina 
catalogue and all dated as if issued in 1808, which 
could not be correct. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Patrick SarsFietD, Eart or Lucay.—I am 
desirous of obtaining more definite information 
regarding the youth, education, and early military 
career of Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, tha 
is usually found in the existent somewhat scanty 
memoirs of Ireland’s favourite general. I should 
also like to know how long he was absent from 
Limerick on his famous ride to Ballyneedy, and by 
what route he returned to the city, two points on 
which there seems to be considerable diversity of 
opinion, Any light thrown on these matters, or aty 
information, in the shape of ancedotes or local tradi- 
tion, illustrative of Sarsfield’s life and character, 
would greatly oblige. Leosarp D, ARDILL 


Witts or Axminster.—Can your readers give 
me any information respecting Mr. William W ills 
who had a carpet manufactory at Axminster eatly 
in the present century? Was he the origival 
manufacturer at that town? I have heard thi 


the trade died with him. Is that correct? _ 
J. Sr. N. 


Ampury.—There is a hill in Herefordshin, 
commanding a magnificent view, and crowne 


| With a large and perfect camp, said to be British. 
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21, '86, 
ra It is called Croft Ambury. What can be the! Davin Mippterox.—There is a portrait in the 
Kk is in. meaning and the true spelling of the second word ? | present exhibition of the Gainsborough pictures at 
Milton A local historian, with the daring inventiveness | the Grosvenor Gallery, No. 203, of a Mr. David 
> Editor's in such matters displayed by our forefathers of | Middleton, lent by Miss Paton; he is called 
erienced the early years of this century, gives its derivation | “Surgeon-Major.” I should like to ask if it is 
ressed to with some confidence. He says it is named after | not the portrait of a Mr. David Middleton who 
rer Ascot Aurelius Ambrosius, the Romanized Briton, who is | was surgeon to St. George’s Hospital from 1734 to 
classical said to have withstood the Saxon invasion. But | 1765, and was probably serjeant-surgeon, 
ve re can this be so? Rusticus ExPectans. 
» head o 
dle of the “@ReEN BAIZE ROAD.”—What istheallusionin| ©#Avcer’s “Dre Sea” anp “* CARRENARE,” 
in imita this passage (to which I should also like a reference | ~The well-known passage in Chaucer's Deth of 
h version to the C. D. edition) ?—“ Gentlemen of the green Blaunche the Duchesse, 
f Walter baize road, who could discourse from personal “ And byd hym faste anoon that he 
ford, experience of foreign galleys and home tread- pee heodetee into thedryece 
ow 4 a P a And come home by the Carrenare, 
, M.A. nills” (Dickens, Bleak House, Tauchnitz ed., ii. Le 
193). J. A. H. Murray. has long puzzled scholars, Mr. Brae, in his in- 
Mill Hill, N.W, teresting edition of Chaucer’s Astrolabe, argues, 
ONDOS, — with plausibility, that the Carrenare is the gulf Il 
became of Bursinc oF Bait (Beat, Bate).—We have | Carnaro (now Il Quarnero) in the Adriatic, between 
ed down! motations for this agricultural operation, from | Istria and the coast of Croatia, said to be very 
€. rvase Markham downwards, but none clearly | dangerous to mariners. Of “ the drye se,” however, 
T. ¢. showing what bait, beat, or bate is, or which is| Mr. Brae can make nothing. If we accept this 
e whether the etymological spelling. Can any one help us?| explanation of the Carrenare, why should not 
a Langu The suggestion has been made that peat is the| “the drye se” be the Adria Sea, or Adriatic? 
8. 2 vols, same word, which is demonstrably wrong. Peat,| Chaucer would have written this “adrye,” like 
he old Scotch pete, is one of the earliest Lowland | “‘ Walakye,” “Surrye,” “ Arabye”; and the 
and ew Scottish words which we can cite, for its Latinized | customary crasis of the article would give us 
so form peta, and also petaria, a peat-bog, occur in | ‘‘ thadrye se.” This would leave only “ hoodeles ” 


to be explained. Wm. Hayp Browne, 


the early charters, long before the date of any 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 


vernacular documents. It is to be noted that peat 
isnot turf; peta and turba, petaria and turbaria, 
are carefully distinguished in Scottish charters and 
laws, where, also, we find beside them carbonaria, 
or coal-pits, J. A. H. Murray. 


er on the 
the three 
uineas ina 
808, which 
Warp. 


Marps or Honour 1n Queen Anne's ReEten, 
—Maids of honour in the present time must be 
granddaughters on their father or mother’s side to 


Mill Hill, N.W. a baron. Was this the rule in Queen Anne’s 
ay.—I am reign? Is there any record in existence of her 
nformation Bair or Hemp.—Last century various writers| maids of honour? Does the name Moore occur 


among them? If so, was she daughter or grand- 
daughter to a Marquis of Drogheda? Any 
information on this subject will be gratefully 


sy that hemp is bound up in bundles called baits 
when about to be steeped. Is this term still 
applied to bundles of hemp or flax? Is anything 


ly military 
uican, than 
‘hat scanty 


_ IT should known as to the origin of the word in this sense? | received. (Miss) Katruarine Batuursr, 
bsent from ; J. A. H. Murray. Holwell Rectory, Hitchin, Herts. 

dy, and by Mill Hill, N.W. 

© points on Portraits oF THE TweLtve Casars.—In an 
diversity of Bissop Toomanper.—In March, 1862, the| old family mansion, which was rebuilt in 1672, 


there is a series of portrait pictures of the twelve 
Cesars. The pictures are about 3 ft. 6 in. high by 
2ft. Gin. wide. They are on canvas, in narrow, 
flat, black wooden frames, which seem to be 
original, The heads are of colossal size and boldly 
painted, and, with a small portion of the neck, fill 


Svedish prelate Thomander, Bishop of Lund, 
ipplied (through a Copenhagen architect) to cer- 
lin authorities in England for plans of English 
churches; that is to say, for such plans as would 
tow the design and arrangement of churches 
built here nowadays to seat a congregation of five 


ters, or any 

- Jocal tradi- 

1 character, 
ARDILL 


readers give 


iam Wills lundred or so. By the courtesy of the Incor-| up the canvas. Over each head is painted the 
Linster early porated Church Building Society, a set of no less | name of the emperor, and from the size they seem 
he original tan thirty-three plans and drawings was obtained, | to have been intended to be placed at a consider- 
heard that iad was sent to Bishop Thomander through his | able height. Their history is not known. They 
ct? went, who acknowledged the gift with all due | are mentioned as the “ 12 Cesars” in an inventory 
J, Sr, N. wartesy. The question I would now ask of any | of the furniture of the house dated 1698, but they 
ishire Swedish correspondent is, Were these plans used | are not found in any earlier inventory. I shall be 
erefordsii®, @ @Sweden; and, if so, where and how ? much obliged to any one who will inform me if any 





1 l crown 


» be British A. J. M. 


similar sets of portraits are known to exist, and, 
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if so, where they are, and who is supposed to be 
the artist. I have always fancied them Italian, 
and I have some faint idea that I once saw some 
similar pictures in some great hall or palazzo in 
Italy when travelling there some fifty years ago, 
in 1828, but I made no note of the fact. I should 
like to know if any ancient artist is known to have 
painted a series of portraits of the twelve Czesars; 
and, if so, where they are. 
Octavius Monreay, 


Tue Propate or SHakspeare’s Witt.—The 
Rev. Thomas Greene, of Stratford-on-Avon, found 
there in 1747 a copy of Shakespeare’s will, and 
his transcript of that copy is amongst the Lans- 
downe MSS. In my collection at Hollingbury 
Copse there is an earlier copy of the will in exactly 
the same form. The latter is, I believe, the earliest 
copy out of Somerset House known to exist. It 
is headed, “E registro Curie Prerogative Cant. 
Extract.” Then follows a complete copy of the 
will. At the end, after the probate clause, is the 
following note : “Concordat. cum registro, facta 
collacione per me Gilbertum Rothwell, Notarium 
Publicum.” Will you kindly allow me to inquire 
if this is a transcript of the original probate or 
merely that of an office copy? When did Roth- 
well live? He was no doubt one of the officials 
of the Prerogative Court. 

J. O. Hatiiwett-Paruirrs. 


QueRiIzs concerNING Bisnor Ken. (See 6" §, 
x. 467; xi. 11, 93.)— Can any of your readers 
throw light on the following statement in the 
account of Bishop Kidder given in Granger's 
History of England, edited by the Rev. Mark 
Noble, vol. ii. p. 101, 1806 7?—“ It is well known 
that the Bishop [Kidder] always sent to Dr. Ken 
half the emoluments of the see.” The “ well 
known” fact is not mentioned by any of Ken’s 
biographers, nor by Kidder in the autobiography 
published in Cassan’s Lives of the Bishops of Bath 
and Wells. It seems to me sufficiently improbable 
in itself, and absolutely incompatible with the 
tone in which Ken always speaks of Kidder, in 
letters and in poems, both before and after his 
death. On the other hand, one can hardly suppose 
that Granger and his editor would have given the 
statement without something that at least looked to 
them like evidence. E. H. Piumprre. 

Deanery, Wells, Somerset, 


Preservation or Armour.—Can any of the 
readers of “‘N. & Q.” tell me how to preserve 
from decay and ultimate ruin a very ancient iron 
helmet? Even in a well-closed glass case in a dry 
room it is mouldering away rapidly. I should think 
there must be some colourless varnish which might 
be applied as a protection against the effects of the 
atmosphere, and which at the same time would 
not disfigure the object. W. H. Parrersoy, 





Avutnors or Qvorations WaNnTED.— 


“The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog 
Rule all England under a hog.” M. D. 





Replies. 


CANTING MEMORIAL INSCRIPTIONS, 
(6 S. x. 406.) 


The concluding lines of the epitaph on Sir 
James Fuilerton, Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to Charles I., in a chapel on the north side of the 
chancel of Westminster Abbey, come under this 
category; — 

“ Puiler of Faith than of Feares ; Fuller of Resoluc'on 
Then of Paines; Fuller of Honovr then of Dayes,” 

In Westminster north cloister is one which 
puns on the attainments instead of on the name 
of the deceased, William Laurence, 1621.* 

So does Gay’s short epitaph on himself,— 

* Life’s a jest,” &e. 
Pope’s longer one on him, beneath it, just misses a 
pun at the end. 

A certain J. Phillips, known, I believe, only for 
a poem in praise of cider, has also a monument in 
Poet’s Corner, a medallion encircled with apple 
and laurel leaves, and the motto,— 

** Honos erit huic quoque pomo.” 
There is a kind of play on the word harmony in 
Purcell’s epitaph, itself too familiar to need more 
than passing mention.f 

There is an epitaph of similar character in St 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, put up in 1681 bys 
grateful pupil to his fencing master, “‘ the famous 
Swordsman Alex. Laylor, M® [sic] of Defence.” 
It ends thus:— 

“ His Thrusts like light’ning flew. More skillful Death 

Parr’ed ’em all and beat him out of Breath,” 

On a painted glass light in St. Médard, Dijon, 
are, or were, some lines to Jean Baptiste Menestrier, 











* Since the above was written two versions of this 
epitaph have been sent to “N. & Q.” (x. 498 and xi 
95). I therefore withdraw mine, remarking only that I 
scarcely ever saw two versions of any inscription agree 
exactly either with each other or with the original. In 
Ackermann’s Jiist. of the Abbey Church of Westminster, 
its Antiquities and Monuments, 2 vols., 4to., 1812, only 
the name and date are given from this epitaph, 
even 80, there is one error. Dean Stanley's reading puts 
“ Lawrence” for Laurence, “ wrote ” for wrot, and makes 
nonsense of the third line by false commaing. The in- 
scription is still perfectly legible. F. N.’s version, anlé 
p. 95, is the nearest right, yet this has “ Reade” for 
Read, “a master ” for his master, and “ well he mesured 
for well mesured. He is correct in transcription of “Well 
couth he niibers.” How is couth to be parsed! [Couth= 
could. He was well skilled in numbers. } 

+ I do not know if the tradition of the firework 
maker's epitaph, emulating it by saying he was gone! 
the place where alone his fireworks are exceeded, is 
equally familiar. 
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1634 (not the famous Jesuit of that name), a 
Dijonais:— 
“Cy git Jean le Menestrier.— 
L’an de sa vie soisante-dix 
Il mit le pied dans l’estrier 
Pour s’en aller en Paradis,” 

In the Cathedral of Ravenna, let into a wall 
pear the sacristy, is a monument to a bishop, in 
which occurs this line, punning on his character :— 

“ Hic quiescit qui nunquam hic quievit,’ * 

At Padua is a quaint monument with an epitaph 
written for himself by Lovati in most involved 
style (notwithstanding that Petrarch called him 
prince of the poets of his time) and in bad Latin, 
into which enters a pun on his name:— 

“Jd quod es fui.t Quid sim post funera queris? 
Quod sum quicquid id est tu quoque lector eris, 
Jgnea pars coelo, czesz pars ossea rupi 
Lectori cessit nomen inane lupi. 

Mors mortis morti mortem si morte dedisset 

Hic foret in terris aut integer astra petisset : 

Sed quia dissolvi fuerat, sic juncta necesse 

Ossa tenet saxum, proprio mens gaudet in esse.” 

The following quatrain was written by Giov. 
Battista Strozzi for Brunelleschi’s tomb at Flo- 
rence, introducing a play on his own name as well 
ss humoristic reference to Brunelleschi’s works: 

“Tal sopra sasso sasso 
Di giro in giro eternamente io struzzi 
Ché cosi passo passo 
Alto girando al ciel’ mi ricondussi.” 

And this, from the churchyard of Bischofshofen, 
in Austria, has been given me as the epitaph of a 
“queer fish ”:— 

“Mattheus Fischlt Vicarius quem utpote pisciculum 

Mors pisces longe gratior devorabit die 12 Aprilis 1755.” 
The following, punning on circumstances, was 
given me from Brigmerston Churchyard, Wilts:— 

“Thrice was she married ; 
Then she died,—Alas/”’ § 
And this, to the memory of a man named Par- 
‘oe was assured had existed at Rugby and 
iad been removed by a former rector, who fancied 
ita scandal||:-— 








*I copied this hastily, without noting the date, so I 
munotable to say if it preceded one which the Dict, 
biog. says Rapin, the historian, wrote for himself :— 

“Tandem Rapinus hic quiescit, ille qui 
Nunquam quievit,” &c. 
t Ihave collected some twenty epitaphs with variants 
this very obvious moral reflection, 
Fischlein—little fish. 
Query a coincidence with, or plagiarism of the well- 
iowa one on Margaret of Austria :— 
“Cy git Margot la gente demoiselle 
Trois fois mariée et morte pucelle.” 
| Also the following, which, though not strictly with- 
Bike category, may deserve a place near the other :— 
“ Here lyes William Woodhen, 
Who was one of the best of men. 
1B — His name was Woodcock, but that would not 
I believe there are other versions of this 





“O Death, fye! fye! 
To kill a Partridge in July.” 


I was also told as a fact that there was (still 


living in 1877) in Dorsetshire a clergyman named 
Waters who had buried five wives, and when he 
took his sixth wife to see their monuments he used 
to call it “the meeting of the Waters.” 


The following was given me as copied verbatim 


in St. George’s Churchyard, Somerset: — 


“ Here lies poor Charlotte, 
Who died no harlot, 
But in her virginity 
Though just turned nineteen, 
Which within this vicinity 
Is hard to be found and seen.” 


This, from Blaenavon Churchyard, on a Mr. 


Deakin, underground surveyor, engraved on a 
piece of rock :— 


“ Beneath the rocks I toiled to earn my daily bread, 
Beneath this rock I rest my weary head 
Till rock and ages shall in chaos roll, 
On Resurrection’s Rock I ‘ll rest my soul.” 


This was copied from a broken tombstone which 


was removed from Portbury Churchyard (near 
Bristol) a few years ago. 
blacksmith :— 


It commemorated a 


“* My forge and anvil are reclined, 

My bellows they have lost their wind ; 
My sledge and hammer are decayed, 
And in the dust my vice is laid. 

My fire's extinct, 

My coal is gone, 

My nails are drove, 

My work is done,” 


And this from St. Mary-le-Wisford, Lincoln :— 


“ Here lies one, believe it if you can, 
Who though an attorney was an honest man.’”* 


Not far from the entrance to Brighton Ceme- 


tery is a very handsome Gothic monument with 
inscription, comprising a text, ranning all round 
the chamfered polygonal edge in two lines. 
one division, which first faces the passer-by leav- 
ing the cemetery, the words happen to fall thus: — 


In 


“IT know that my Redeemer liveth 
In the Parish of , in the County of Kent.” 


Among some papers of a deceased friend I find 
a variant of the well-known epitaph of John 
Elginbrod, which substitutes Grol Dod for that 
name,t Grol Dod being an anagram of the words 
Lord God, thus both pointing the moral and im- 
proving the rhyme. 

Following are other anagram epitaphs. 


At 


* Compare this in Abbots- Leigh Churchyard, Somer- 
set 


“ This stone can say what few stones can, 
It covers the bones of an honest man.” 
“ Here in the grave lies poor Grol Dod ; 
Have mercy on my eoul, Lord God ! 
E’en as I would on thine, Lord God, 
If it so were | were Lord God 
And thou wert only poor Grol Dod,” 
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Newnham, Northamptonshire, to William Thorn- | “ Voyageur en Angleterre” as “ Dockura” is the 
ton, 1667:— “Mr. Dockwra, merchant,” mentioned by Delaune 
** William Thornton, in his Present State of London, 1690, p. 348, who, 

on Pacem y= conjointly with a “‘ Mr. Murray,” first adjusted the 

it @ wort h in man. penny post for London and the suburbs. Delaune 

acid et je a a reece the ee a at which 
“rng ’ - . 4 ; there were deliveries daily, and the circuit is extr. 

This motto shows thy sin hath lost thy fame ; ordinary—from Acton to East Barnet, from Patney 


It is the map of the great world and thee, - ; 
This little world, sin’s map of misery.” and Richmond to Poplar, and from Rickmansworth 


From Canon’s Ashby, Northamptonshire :— to Woolwich and Eltham. In Charles II.’s reign 
Sint Getne there was a trial, he says, at the King’s Bench, 

“An Anagram 4 [fy marriage. and it was there adjudged to the Duke of York as 

A virgin’s death we say her Marriage is ; being a branch of the General Post Office, and by 
Spectatour, view a pregnant proofe in this, 1 Jac. II. c. 12, it was made a part of the king's 

Her Suitor ’s Christ, to him her troth she plights ; private estate for ever, and not to be accounted for 


Being both agreed, then to the nuptiall rites ; oa . 
Vertue 's her tire, prudence her wedding ring, to Parliament like other revenues, 


Angells the Brideman lead her to the King Prior to this Mr. Edmond Prideaux, Attorney. 

Her Royall Bridegroom in the Heavenly Quire, _ General to the Commonwealth, was a chair 

gt seer oe 8 Blisse, aaa she require? | man of a committee in 1642 to consider the rate 

Her Bacoul altel dhomuah ans ashe athe.” = inland letters, and he conceived the idea of 

. . ‘ establishing a weekly conveyance of letters to all 

From a monument in Scarscliffe Church to an parts of the kingdom. This was brought into play 

unknown lady and her child, supposed to be of | considerably before March 21, 1649, and Mr. Pri 

the time of Henry III., written on a long scroll in | geaux himself appears to have made a good ded 

the child’s hand _ out of it. The Commons Journals of this date show 

" hey oe that the Common Council of London tried to erect 

rama ot grata, = an opposition post office for the emolument’s sake, 

Constantia jure vocata. but the House of Commons checked it. It was 

Cui genetrice data afterwards farmed by one Manley in 1654, and in 

Proles requiescit humata; 1657 the regular post office was set up, with rates 

yarn > of postage that continued till the ninth year of the 

Colaies pune ~~ . reign of Queen Anne. Now John Hill’s pamphlet, 

Cum prole Johanna beata, A Penny Post, appeared in 1659, two years after 

Vivat prefata, Manley got the contract, and was probably put 

Sanctorum sede locata.” forth as a feeler on the part of the Commo 

R. H. Busx. | Council of London to try whether their defeat of 

There is an inscription of this kind on a tomb | tem years previous could be reversed, It seems 

of the seventeenth century at or near Chipleigh, unaccountable that anybody should have beea 

Somerset, to an heiress of Chipleigh, whose mother imprisoned for carrying letters before any gover 

was daughter and heir of Ej. Warre, E:q., of mental arrangement for a post had been established, 

Chipleigh, beginning something like this :— and if the imprisonment is the fact there must 

“ This happy soul at her decease have been a London and suburban post already 

Exchanged the lands of Warre for the fields of Peace.” | Working in Charles I.’s time. This, too, would 

I write from memory. Vide Colinson’s Hist. of | *!most follow from what Miss Busk says. The 

Somerset. Lap. Commonwealth and Cromwell had wavered about 

“Epitaph on Edward Richards, an Idiot Boy, who died the question, and the Attorney-General was — 

in 1728, aged 17, Jn Kdybaston Church. consider the matter in Committee, which he 1d, 

If innocents are the favorites of Heaven, apparently, in those self-seeking days that Carlyle 

And God but little asks where little 's given, calls “God fearing,” and settled everything on 

My great Creator has for me in store footing very much to his own advantage. Thea 

Eternal joys; what wise man can bave more ? the Common Council made their effort, and pr 

tg meng wr - ots som from the fact bably Hill in 1659 worked with the same views. 
mat if was cut on the tom D D ob ’ . , . 7 

typographer Baskerville, who aay ciaiie ar aeaee But from Aubrey’s MS. (Malone’s Enquiry, p- - 
cutter, and aftcrwar 's kept a school at Birmingham,” — quoted in Cunningham’s Handbook, p. 390, : 

Vide Dodd’s Lp grammatists, 1876. penny post as we have it was not set up till Lady 

Hewry G. Hops. Day, 1680, by Robert Murray first and then Mr. 

Freegrove Road, N. Dockwra. Murray was in the Excise and Dockws 

in the Customs, They were to have been partners 

Tue First Ipga or tae Penny Post (6 §, x, | but quarrelled. Roger North says that the merit 

386; xi, 37, 53).—The name quoted by the French | belongs to Dockwra, who from his house in Lime 
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” is the Street conducted it to the complete “satisfaction | The triangular post-mark of the (London) Penny 
Delaune of all London for a considerable time,” but when | Post is on a letter now before me, written by Dr. 
48, who, it was found to pay the Duke of York seized it (in | “ Sam. Johnson” to “ Mr. Paul, at Brook’s Green, 
isted the 1682). Dockwra would not submit, or he would have | n® Hammersmith,” and dated “ Jan, 6th, 1756.” 

a been made a amg are for life. He was ap- Este, 

i troller lat b ismi . 1 

is extra edema in 1608, “This, — a Hepon AND Kiek Evia; Tennyson Famity 
1 Putney absurd. The Lords of the Treasury wontel to (6 S. xi. 66).—The name of Tennyson (or Tenni- 
Answorth t ridof him. He was the first who stamped son) is, and has been for centuries, one of the 
L's reign laters with the hour of leaving the office for commonest in Holderness. From registers and 


sha De iivey” He died in 1716, nary one hundred | Wil Delonging to that, ditt 1 could fori 


York as f age, says Cunningham, but [ think eight 
», and b saved hpi evan ne eig"°Y- | whole number of “N. & Q.” But A. J. M. does 
he kings eS iene. derstand Aubrey, he was born in not seem to be aware that. George Tennyson, and 


unted for : ’ ae his father Michael, the apothecary of Hedon and 

According to Delaune the circuit in 1690 was| Preston (mentioned in his extract), are well known 
A ttorney- fifteen miles out of London, and any one might! s5 direct ancestors of Lord Tennyson. I may 
a an ag or “ packet g Figo hy pound | refer to Collectanea Genealogica, pt. iv., and to 
the rates Pal Post rt Ler 4 Tt ae jecedible Our Noble and Gentle Families of Koyal Descent, 
» idea of , Z ry pp. 20-24, both published by Mr. Foster, who 

‘ll that so bold an idea could be carried into execu- | j.49 all the Holderness evidence before him 
ers to tin two hundred years ago and prove lucra- , 
into play . W. C. B. 
Mr. Pr tive. It also proves that the roads must have : 
| i ded been much more secure from robbers and footpads| | Reapinc-Rooms ror Workine Men (6" §, xi. 
_ than is pretended by those who, like Macaulay, | 88).—Mr. G. R. Humphery, in his lecture on 
date show dw pessimist views of the past to glorify our workmen’s or factory libraries, delivered July 1, 
d to erect thoroaghly comfortless present condition. The | 1881, at the London Institution, to the members 
— hundred messengers daily traversing every high-| of the Library Association of the United King- 
it mad out of London, carrying money bills and| dom, states that the earliest factory library was 
4, snd valuables, ought to have fallen an easy prey. founded in 1847 by Messrs. J. Broadwood & Sons; 
with rates C. A. Warp. then follow those of Messrs. J. Penn & Sons, 
‘eat = Haveratock Hill. 1857; Messrs. Huntley & Palmer, about the same 
pa date ; Messrs. Frederick Braby & Co., 1870; and 
ears after In New Remarks of London ; or, a Survey, &c., | Messrs. Tangye Brothers, 1877. 
gt ba oe of Parish Clerks, 1732, Cart A. Tum. 
t gulati . 

> defeat of pane the Sal mgutntions of the Camsripce Periopicats (6" §. xi. 61, 133). 


It seems “Penny-Post-Office, a very convenient Project, and prin- —A. J. M. says “The Blessed Damoisel” was 


ave been at an pe be heen ong ye yg circulated in MS. in 1856, and that, with “ Mary’s 
ay govern: (1700-10), for establishing a general Post-Office, it is | @itlhood,” it showed us how much was yet in store 
stablished, enacted, That, for the Port of all and every the| for those who knew and loved their author. 
here must letters and Packets passing or repassing by the Carriage | “‘ The Blessed Damoisel” was, it is true, published 
st already re brant Ft, established and settled within the | jn 1856 in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 
00, woul uk cad Parts aac ant te peer ~y but D. G. Rossetti’s friends knew it in manuscript 
ays, The livred within Ten English Miles distant from the said | in 1848-9, and it was published in the Germ in 


red about J% feral Letter-office in London, One Penny [sic].” 1850. F. G. 8. 


as set to . . 
wh he di, “The general and chief Penny-Post-Office” was| Dury ow Arrists’ Canvas (6 8. xi. 128).— 


at Carlyle “a8. Christopher's Church-yard in Threadneedle- This subject was discussed in “ N. & Q.” in 1871, 
hing on 8 ry near Stocks-market.” A full list is given | under the heading of ** Stamp on Picture Canvas,” 
ge, Thet illthe urban and suburban offices for receipt | and I have since then made a copy of every legible 
t, and pre ui delivery of letters and parcels (not exceeding | stamp that has come under my notice. The latest 
ail we pound in weight) within the named limits. | I have found is 1828, and my father says the duty 
should be remarked that this, though called a} on picture canvas was discontinued long before 
pany post, was in reality a twopenny post, for it} 1845. The earliest I have seen is 1790; but I 
pears that it was “the Custom of the Office to | believe 1784 was the first date on which the stamp 
Meive one Penny upon the Delivery of every appeared, as the commissioners under the Act of 
Leiter or Parcel,......over and above the one Penny | 24 Geo. III. are directed “to provide proper seals 
on partners Mtich was paid at the time of putting in every | and stamps to denote the charging of such Duties 
t the merit or Parcel”; and further, that “all Letters | on or before Oct. 21, 1784” (48, vii. 97). The 
ce in Lime td Parcels, that were brought in, were registred,” | late Mr. Roberson told me ten years ago that 
. vihoat extra charge. JuLIAN Marsitatt. | since 1820 the first large figures on the stamp 
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represented the consecutive number of canvases 
stamped for one firm during the year ; the second 
figures represent the length, and the third the width 
of each piece of canvas. ALGERNON GRAVES. 


TopoGraPHiA INFERNALIS: HECKLEBIRNIE (6 
S. x. 127, 219, 318, 524).—I think I can supply 
a satisfactory reply to one of H. K.’s queries on 
this subject :— 

“ Hekelberg, Heckenfell, Heclebernie, Hekle-fell. The 

notion that the volcanoes of Iceland were the pits of 
hell is not of yesterday In Sweden and Denmark 
‘Go to Heckenfel !’ was a favourite curse. In an old 
Danish hymn or song of the sixteenth century I re- 
member having read, Aorribile dictu, of a drove or hunt 
of condemned souls on the way to Mount Hecla from 
Denmark. Satan, the drover, called Lureman, sings 
out ‘Come! come! come! you must to Heckenfield 
[sic], to Hecken, to Hecken, to Heckenfield, with the 
swarm of souls into the black hole.’...... Observe that in 
the old Icelandic annals Mount Hecla is always called 
Heklu-fell, the full name. But, by the time of the Re- 
vival, Hecla, the shortened form, had obtained. The 
reader would bear this in mind, for Heckenfield, Hekel- 
berg, John of Heckle-bernie’s house, must needs have 
sprung from Mount Hecla when it still bore its old name 
in full.” 
The article from which I quote so much as seems 
necessary is signed “G. Vigfusson” in the 
Academy for Feb. 14, 1885, and is, I think, a 
sufficient answer to H. K. so far as Hecklebirnie 
is concerned. Harry Leroy Tempce. 


P.S.—H. K. does not seem to have been ac- 
quainted with John of Hecklebernie’s house. 


Hotpervess (6 §. xi. 121).—To be “the 
latest of many offenders,” and perhaps the last, 
is a distinction which I owe to the native courtesy 
of W. C. B. The previous offenders are, I find, 
certain other persons of “ hasty and inexact mind”; 
as, for instance, Leland the antiquary, Mr. A. S. 
Exxis of “ N. & Q.,” the author of the Life of John 
Kettlewell, and, strangest of all, the compilers of 
the Holderness Glossary, who might have been 
supposed to know their own business. Having 
taken my place, with due modesty, in the rear of 
this melancholy but respectable procession, I 
frankly confess that I did not and do not know 
so much about the exact boundaries of Holderness 
as W. C. B. says that he himself knows. And if 
it be true that the river Hull is the western limit 
of Holderness, I must, with a sigh, give up Kirk 
Ella, for Kirk Ella is to the west of the Hull. 
But W. ©. B. condemns me as an offender because 
I have put down “ Hedon and Kirk Ella” as 
being in Holderness, This implies, if implication 
is worth anything, that Hedon also is not in 
Holderness. But Hedon lies east of the river 
Hull, and it is situate ([ quote from Lewis, Top. 
Dict.) “in the Middle Division of the wapentake 
of Holderness,” and its church, as I have already 
said, is called the King of Holderness. If, there- 
fore, Hedon is not in Holderness, I am not to 





blame. And so much for that part of my offence, 
But W. C. B. asks what I mean by saying that 
Hedon was “the mother-town and port of Hull” 
Well, the expression, coming from a “ hasty and ip. 
exact mind,” may be pardoned, seeing that I went 
on to call Hedon “the Torcello of that muddy 
Venice,” Hull. W.C. B., whose mind is neither 
hasty nor inexact, and who is instinct with to 

graphical lore, knows very well that Torcello is the 
place, or one of the places, to which the men of 
Aquileia, and afterwards those of Altinum, fled 
for safety. He knows that it is situate in a maz 
of sluggish channels like that of Hedon Haven, 
He is perfectly aware that, when peace came and 
traffic grew larger, the descendants of these men 
moved on from Torcello to the ampler haven and 
fairer isles where now is Venice. Why, then, should 
he be surprised to learn that whereas Kingston- 
upon-Hull dates only from the time of Edward I, 
Hedon goes back at least to the reign of Athel 
stan? and that the new town, at the junction of 
the Hull with the broad main stream of the 
Humber, gradually drew away the men and the 
trade from Hedon and its poor little “ haven,’ 
just as Venice did from Torcello ? A. J. M. 


Bronze Mepats (6" §. xi. 109). — In answer 
to Mr. J. E. T. Lovepay’s queries about th 
identification of certain medals, &c., I have mach 
pleasure in communicating to you the following 
information. 

No. 1. This is a medal of Leopold I. of Lorraine, 
whose titles were Duke of Lorraine and Bar and 
King of Jerusalem, the last title being derived 
from his ancestor Godfrey de Bouillon. This piece 
probably refers to the arrangements which Leopold 
made with France and other countries respecting 
the boundaries of his Duchy. 

No. 2. This medal relates to the murder of Sit 
Edmund Berry Godfrey in 1678. The reverse is 
copied from Dutch medals, which were commo 
at the time of the Reformation, the object of 
which was to satirize the Roman Catholics. The 
Popish plot and the death of Godfrey contributed 
to excite great hostility to the Papal power and 
influence. 4 

No. 3. John Freind was the eminent physicist 
to Queen Caroline. He was imprisoned in 172 
for supposed participation in Atterbury’s plot 
He died in 1728. The type of the reverse rele 
to Freind’s History of Physic, published in 17%, 
in which a comparison is drawn between 
ancient and modern practice of medicine. ‘ 

No. 4. This is a St. Patrick’s farthing, struck ia 
Dublin; Simon says during the siege in 164), 
but Dr. Aquilla Smith is inclined to ascribe 5 
to a later date, 4. ¢., some time during the reig? 
Charles II. 

No. 5, This is a token struck in London sbot 
1694, and may have been issued by the Afric 
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Company. This attribution is, however, uncertain, 
gs the same elephant occurs on coins of that date 
strack for Carolina. The piece is undoubtedly the 


work of one of the Roettiers, James or Norbert, 
Herpert A, GRueBer. 


No. 2 is one of the many satirical medals 
which were struck upon the occasion of the 
murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey in 1678. 
Others may be seen engraved in Evelyn’s Dis- 
eurse on Medals, Lond. 1697, pp. 171-4. The 
satire was not confined to medals proper. The Rev. 
tT F. Burra, Rector of Kiddington, near Wood- 
stock, has a brass stamp with a handle, on the cir- 
colar end of which there is a profile of a man, which 
on being turned another way assumes an appear- 
ance such as that on the medal of Mr. Lovepay. 
No. 3 is to commemorate a learned English 
physician, Dr. Freind, the author of a History of 
Physic, and other works, for which see Lowndes. 
He died in 1728. Ep. MarsHatt. 

[H. 8, says of No, 4 that James Simon supposes that 
the coin, with the halfpenny, was struck by the rebels, 
and intended to represent the expulsion of the Protes- 
tants, It isnot rare, He also refers to the Guide to 
Raglish Medals of our correspondent Mr, Hersent A. 
GBUEBER. | 


Ispexes TO Booxs (6 S. xi. 108).—It would 
not be easy to give a definite reply to Mr. C. 
Watrorp’s question, Which was the first printed 
bok with an index, as the word is now under- 
sod? The subject has to a considerable extent 
ben discussed in Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s very 
interesting tract, What is an Index ? 1878. Very 
arly in the history of printing it became evident 
that some assistance in finding readily the matters 
tated of in books was needed, and then various 
Kinds of tables of contents were introduced. In 
sue of the earliest books relating to special sub- 
jets the chapters were arranged alphabetically, so 
tut the table practically formed an index. Thus, 
fr example, Arnoldi de Nova Villa, De Vistutibus 

rum, Vincentia, 1491, has a preliminary 
uble which at once indicates the chapter in which 
tay required herb is to be found. In the same 
uathor's works, printed at Leyden in 1532, we have 
its “Tabula Capitulorum,” eight pages, and 
as “Tabula Alphabetica,” sixteen pages. This, 
not an index, very certainly answers the 
ptpose of one. In Mesuz, De re Medica, 1560, 
lee is a distinct “index,” eight pages, which is, 
ttuth,a series of subject indexes. All these 
indexes are practically guides where to find 
th teparate subject treated of by the author, but 
do not give any references nor incidental 
mations, Polydore Vergil, in his Anglice 
Hutoricr, 1556, has what may fairly be called a 
index, thirty-seven pages. This may be 
% a starting point as to date, and we may 

for earlier examples, Epwarp So.ty, 





I venture to advise Mr. Cornetivs Watrorp 
to consult the following work, by M. Magné de 
Marolles, Recherches sur UOrigine et le Premier 
Usage des Registres, des Signatures, des Réclames, 
et des Chiffres de Pages dans les Livres I mprimés, 
Paris, 1783, 8vo. 51 pp., “Nouvelles Observa- 
tions,” 8 pp. (Brunet’s Manuel, vol. vi. Tab. Meth. 
No. 31,314); also vol. v. of the Catalogue of M. 
de la Serna Santander, Bruxelles, 1803, 5 vols, 8vo. 
(Horne’s Bibliography, 1814, pp. 317-18). 
no. Cuare Hupson, 
Thornton, Horncastle, 

[G. F. R. B. refers to Mr. Wheatley’s What is an 
Index? Mr. Everarp Home CoLeman says he has a 
translation of Josephus, 1640, with a “table” of twenty- 
seven small folio pages of two columns; and Mr. C. A, 
Warp, after asking if Mr. Wa.rorp does not intend to 
confine himself to English books, mentions Hakewill’s 
Apology, 1635, as having a capital index. He also asserts 
that as a rule the earlier books have the better indexes. | 


“Tue PartiaMENt CapraIn IS GOING TO BE 
KING ” (6 S, x. 129, 318).—In State Poems, vol. iii. 
p. 239, a poem entitled “An excellent New Song 
call’d the Prince of Darkness,” commences:— 

“ As I went by St. James’s I heard a bird sing 

Of a certain the Queen will have a boy in the spring.” 
This is, apparently, an imitation of the lines for 
which Avon. inquires, and may possibly help to 
fix the date. There is no date to this poem, but 
an allusion to the blood of Est (Este) shows it to 
refer to James II., and fixes the period within the 
brief limits of his reign. Unpan, 


Fy.ror (6 §. x. 468; xi. 74). — Perhaps the 
following remarks, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 


will not be unacceptable to your correspondent 
R. H. H. :— 


* Bells were rung in the Middle Ages to drive away 
thunder, Among the German peasantry the sign of the 
cross is used to dispel a thunderstorm, The cross is used 
because it resembles Thorr’s hammer, and Thorr is the 
Thunderer : for the same reason bells were often marked 
with the ‘ fylfot’ or cross of Thorr, especially where the 
Norse settled, as in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Thorr’s 
cross is on the bells of Appleby, and Scotherne, Wad- 
dingham, Bishop's Norton, and West Barkwith in Lin- 
colnshire, on those of Hathersage in Derbyshire, Mex- 
borough in Yorkshire, and many more.”—Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages, p. 354, edit. 1881. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry, 

Cardiff. 


This symbol was discovered by Canon Green- 
well last summer on the Roman wall near House- 
steads (Borcovicus). 


The curious shield bearing the letters G. H., a 
bell, a fylfot, and a sort of double cross, may 
possibly have belonged to Gilbert Heathcote, of 
Chesterfield, who died soon after Aug. 4, 1558 
(North’s Lincolns. Bells, 82). The fylfot is also 
found within capital letters, and I think on another 





Surrey, 


shield or two, but I do not know that these can 
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be assigned to any particular founders. Mr. North la nunnery, for nuns of the order of St. Clare, was 
had my notes, and I have not seen them since. founded at Campsey Ashe, and attached to this 
a % We nunnery was a chantry of five secular priests 
| founded by Maude de Lancaster, Countess of 

Ulster, to pray and sing mass for the souls of 

“Srock HIS SPOON IN THE WALL” (6 §, xi. | William de Burgh and Ralph de Ufford and their 
49).—I found this phrase used in the parish of | wives, a similar chantry being attached to Wood. 
Upton-on-Severn, in Worcestershire, and inserted | bridge Priory Church (in which Henry, Duke of 
it in a glossary of words and phrases which I have | Lancaster, was buried, 1347, as also Robert de 
lately printed as an appendix to a parochial his- Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, 1369, and William de 
tory. “Stuck up his stick” is also used in the | Ufford, 1382); and the wives are mentioned a 
same sense. 2. Lawson. | Elizabeth, first wife of William de Burgh, Earl of 
Rectory, Upton-on-Severn. Ulster, and Maude of Lancaster. See Taylors 


Bp. Hatficld’s Hall, Durham, 


Geneatocicat (6 §, xi. 27).—I find great 
difficulty in arriving at a right conclusion on the 
same matter, owing to one family assuming a 
multiplicity of names. In the reign of King John 


Monasticon, 1821, p. 99; Fitch’s MSS., Loe 
Hundred, Ipswich Museum; “Suffolk,” Brit 
Magna, 1730, pp. 238, 287. From these works 
and Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. i. p. 228, I ob 
tain the following line of descent :— 


mr de Clare,==Joan d’Acres=Ralph Mortimer, E. of Gloucester 
1295. 


(during minority of son-in-law). 





| | 
Gilbert the==Maud, dau. of Eleanor, mar. 1. Hugh 
Red, died Earl of Despenser, E. of Glou- 
1314. cester; 2, William de 
la Zouch, 


John, died young. 1, Elizabeth 


1, Roger Damory—Elizabeth, b, 


Dugdale does not give the name of the father of 
Maud, wife of Gilbert the Red, and Weever, 
F. M., p. 737, calls her “ Maud from the Ulsters 
borne.” I should think, seeing her son received 
the name John, that the following may be a correct 
tree of descent :— 

Richard de i E, of Ulster, 


] aoe 
John, E. of=Eliz.de §*Maud==Gilbert de Clare, 
Ulster, Clare, d, 1314, 


| 
1, Eliz.—Wm. de Burgh,—2. Maud of John de Clare, 


d, 1363, Lancaster. 


Elizabeth de Burgh,=Lionel of 
. 1361. Clarence, 


Philippa, 
In the Brit. Magna, “Suffolk,” Elizabeth is 


mentioned as the sole daughter and heir of William | 
She came into posses- | 


de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. 
sion of Clare Castle, 1363. 


* It is curious that Collins, in his Baronetage, 1720, 
vol. i., makes a similar mistake, naming Eleanor, wife of 
Hugh Spencer the younger, one of the three daughters 
of Gilbert the Red, Earl of Gloucester, where sisters 
should be used, 


She was most pro- 





| 
Margaret, mar. 1. Piers 
Gaveston; 2, Hugh de Burgh, E. 
Audley, E, of Glo’ster. 


| 
1. John de==Elizabeth—2. Theobald 
de V. 


eV. 
of Ulster. 3. Roger. 


| 
=-William de Burgh, E. of=2. Maud, third dau. of Henry, 


Ulster, d. 1360-5, D. of Lancaster. 
1361=-2. Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
| 
Philippa=Ed. Mortimer. 


bably the daughter of William de Burgh by his 
first wife Elizabeth, VY. B. Repstoxe 
Woodbridge, 


I think the following pedigree will help 
T. W. W. S. out of his difficulty :— 


Richard de eat Ween de Burgo, 





| | 
John=Elizabeth, Four Mend—Gilbert, E.of Fire 
dau. of other Clare, Glou- other 
Gilbert,E, sons. cester, and daw 
of Clare, Hertford. 


William==Maud, dau. of E. of Lancaster. 


| 
Elizabeth=Duke of Clarence. 
H. S. W. 


T. W. W. S. may possibly like to know of the 
paper by the Rev. Thos. Parkinson (the substance 
of which was read before the Suffolk and Eset 
Archeological Societies in August, 1863), whic 
| appeared in the Antiquary, under the title “Cle 
| rence: its Origin, and Bearers of the Title,” & 

February, 1882 (vol. v. p. 60), though I am afniid 

it will not help him out of his difficulty. But pe 

haps T. W. W. S. is already acquainted with # 
| existence, ALPHA. 
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“Ro SUM, ERGO OMNIA sUNT” (6% §, x, 427). 
—An almost identical epigram is recorded in the 
Talmud (treatise Succah, fol. 53a) of the famous 
Hillel, “ Where I am, there every one is.” The 
hrase has received various interpretations from 
the commentators. The Hebrew runs as follows : 
wo 7371 ND ON ON. J, ABRAHAMS, 
London Institution. 


RiverspaLe Peerace (6 §, x. 190, 335).— 
What does A. Z. mean by stating there was a bar 
sinister in the descent of the first Lord Riversdale ? 
There is nothing about it in the peerages. His 
ancestors Were as under :— 

Richard Tonson, of==Elizabeth, sister of Thos, 
Spanish Island, co. | Becher, of Sherkin, co. 
Cork, d. 1693. Cork, Esq. 


| 
Henry Tonson, b.==Eliz., second dau. of Sir Richard 
1666, d. 1703. Hull, Knt., mar. May 4, 1692. 


| Blizabeth Richard Tonson,-=2. Peniel, dau. of Col. 
daughter of | born January 6, | Gates, and relict of 
Hen, Tynte, | 1695; died June | Michael Becher, of Af- 
Esq. 24, 1773, fadown, co. Cork, Esq. 


William Tlesen, only==Rose, eldest dau. 
son, b. May 3, 1724; | of Jas. Bernard, 
creat, Baron Rivers-| Esq., of Castle 
dale, Oct. 13, 1783; d. | Bernard, co. 
Dec.1,1787. See De- | Cork, Esq. 
brett’s Peerage, ke, A 

D. G. C. E. 


Rosset-PATED Cuovcus (6™ §, ix. 345, 396, 
0; x. 499 ; xi. 74).—In the time of Erasmus 
there were grey-garbed as well as brown-garbed 
Fnociscans, but the hues were not indifferently 
wm, The distinction indicated is noted in the 
(illoquies (Bailey’s edit. vol. ii. p. 233), where in 
“The Sermon, or Mardardus,” Hilary and Levinus 
tins discourse :— 

“Ie. What house did he come out of ? 

*Hil. The Franciscans. 

“Lev. How say you, a Franciscan? What, one of that 
biyorder? It may be he is one of those that are call’d 
Gandentes, that wear garments of a brown colour, whole 
thoes, a white girdle, and make no scruple (I tremble to 
pak it) to touch money with their bare fingers. 

“Hil. Nay, none of them, I'll assure you ; but of those 
tt call themselves Observants, that wear ash-coloured 
pments, hempen girdles, cut and slash’d shoes, and 
— commit murder than touch money without 


Binsbeth, 
only 
child, 

ob, s.p. 


Sr, Switrain, 


_Trapeswen’s Siays (6S. xi. 68).—The follow- 
Mote, throwing further light on the history of 
sgn of the “‘ Holy Ghost,” quoted by your 
smespondent Mr. Eris, may possibly prove to 
of interest to some of your readers. I have 
it from a collection of “ Decrees of Courts 
tJadicature erected by several Acts of Parlia- 
tat for the determination of differences touching 





Houses burnt down and demolished at the Fires 
of London, Southwark, and other places, temp. 
Car. 2” (Add. MSS. 5063-5103, Brit. Mus. ):— 

“ 14 Dec., 1668. Between Humphrey Robinson, Citizen 
and Stationer of London (petitioner), and Humphrey, 
Bishop of London (defendant).” 

“Gilbert, former Bishop, by Indenture 27 May, 
13 Car. 2, demised to the Petitioner a messuage called 
the sign of the Holy Ghost, and siuce the Three White 
Pigeons, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, parish of St. Faith.” 
Vol. 5080, 28. 

A somewhat similar sign is mentioned (vol. 5063 
of the same series) in a dispute between “ Thomas 
Thorold, Landlord,” and “ Henry Pinkney, Tenant,” 
entered April 4, 1667, where it is stated that “a 
messuage called the Holy Lamb [adjoining the 
Three Squirrels in St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
Farringdon Without] was lately surrendered to the 
Petitioner by Thomas Langridge, its Tenant.” 

Ernest A, EspLewuite. 


The following extract may be of use to Mr. 
Ev.is as regards tradesmen’s signboards :— 

“The Bible and Dove, i.¢., the Holy Ghost, was the 

sign of John Penn, Bookseller, over against St. Bride’s 
Church, Fleet Street, 1718; and the Bible and Peacock 
the sign of Benjamin Crayle, bookseller, at the west end 
of St. Paul's in 1688. If not a combination of two signs, 
the bird may have been added on account of its being 
the type of the Resurrection, in which quality it is found 
represented in the Catacombs, a symbolism arising from 
the supposed incorruptibility of its flesh, Various other 
combinations occur, as the Bible and Key.” 
I have taken the above from Larwood and Hotten’s 
History of Signboards, p. 255, and probably other 
pieces of information will be found in that work, 
which may be of use. James E, Toompson, 

Barnes. 


Reckan (6% §. xi. 65).—This word occurs in 
Mr. Herrtage’s edition of Catholicon Anglicam 
(1483) as a rekande. Ina foot-note Mr. Herrtage 
quotes some various spellings from old inventories, 
and amongst others a “vakinge crooke.” In an 
inventory (28 Hen. VIII.) printed in my Historical 
Memorials of Beauchief Abbey, 1878, p. 140, 
occurs, amongst the things in the kitchen of the 
monastery, ‘‘on’ rekynthe and ij cobberts.” This 
rekynthe is explained by Pegge as “a range.” A 
friend tells me that in an old farmhouse in Derby- 
shire, once occupied by him, was a three-footed 
iron caldron suspended from a transverse iron bar 
in the kitchen chimney. On this transverse bar 
hung, with holes at regular distances, a vertical 
bar. The whole apparatus was called “t’ reek iron 
to hang t? posnet on.” The “ posnet” was the 
iron caldron, and by means of a hook put in the 
vertical bar it could be raised up or let down at 
pleasure. I suspect that reek iron is an interpre- 
tative corruption, for Pror. Sxear’s derivation 
from the Icel, rekendr is unquestionably. right. 

S. O, Appy. 

Sheffield. 
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In Lincolnshire we seem to differ a little from 
the good people in the North as to what isa reckan. 
We call the hook from which the pot hangs the 
reckon-hook. Instead of the crane with hinges, 
as described by Mr. Atkinson, we have a strong 
iron bar across the front of the chimney, which 
bar is now usually called the galley-bawk ; from 
this hangs the reckon-hook. Yorkshire appears to 
agree with us; as I find in the “Clavis” of the 
Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 1697, “ A Reckingcrewke 
is the Pot-hanger.” Occasionally in poor houses 
may be seen a chain with a hook hanging from the 
galley-bawk. The crane and hook as described by 
Mr. Atkinson are represented in Bewick’s Select 
Fables, 1818. In a tailpiece at p. xvi there is 
pictured a man smoking his pipe by the kitchen 
fire, in the chimney of which is a crane with three 
kinds of reckon-hooks. The middle one (which is 
most generally used) can be made longer or shorter, 
as required. We call a shelf, or ledge, or bar on 
which things can be placed or hung “ a rack,” such 
as cheese-rack, gun-rack, hay-rack, boot-rack, &c. 
In old-fashoned kitchens the galley-bawk (? chim- 
ney-rack) is up the chimney out of sight, and I 
have heard of its being used for putting things 
away upon, as upon other racks, from which some 
unlearned people might jump to the conclusion 
that rackon-kook is only “rack and hook” just a 
little shortened, which, although wrong, is better 
than “ reek-airn,” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


The thing still survives in the form which jus- 
tifies Pror, Skeat’s etymology. I have seen it 
to-day in an old Worcestershire cottage, to wit, 
a piece of chain consisting of several large and 
somewhat distended links, to one of which a long 
double hook is attached. Doubtless the “im- 
proved” apparatus more commonly seen is due to 
modern ironmongery. But is it not sometimes a 
modification of the ratchet ? W. C. B. 


“Unum rekande,” 1451, Ripon Chapter Acts, 
208; “iij rakendes,” 1485, ib. 370. Pror. Skeat 
is doubtless right, as usual, and N.B. that a chain 
is the most primitive form of reckan. In Lindsey 
we have a traditional riddle, “ What ’s that that’s 
full of holes and holds water?” Ans, “ Reckan- 
hooks” (the term commonly applied to the whole 
construction). J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


A Lirerary Craze (6 §. x. 21, 61, 101, 181, 
74, 389, 455 ; xi. 72). — Will Dr. Nicuotson 
write more definitely? The point taken up is the 
purely speculative identification of “ pleasant 
Willy” in Spenser’s Tears of the Muses, 1. 208. 
Dr. Nicnorson says “ Ditto to Dr. Inciesy” ; 
but what does the latter gentleman say? There 
are three courses open and a desert beyond: (1) 
Shakspere, (2) Lilly, (3) Tarleton the Clown. It 
is quite understood that the last-named claimant is 





altogether out of the running, and if Drs, Inoxzyy 
and Nicnotson both back Shakspere’s candids. 
ture it behoves the latter to state his argumeny 
against the very formidable claims of Jobn Lilly 
dramatist and euphuist. A. Hau, 


Memorigs or St. Marruew, Fripay Spaz 
(6 S. x. 425, 477; xi. 75).—The transcript of 
Anthony Cage’s epitaph, given at the first of the 
above references, is somewhat unfortunate; ij 
entirely omits two lines, and alters others, | 
transcribe the following version of it from Stow, 
London, which is, I suppose, as authentic a sours 
as may be had (sixth edition, London, 1754, vol, i, 
p. 636):— 

“ A comely Monument in the Wall, on the Chancel’s 

South Side. 

Anthony Cage entombed here doth rest, 

Whose Wisedome still avail’'d the Commonweale; 

A Man with God's good Gifts so amply blest, 

That few, or none, his Doings may impeale, 
A Man unto the Widow and the Poore 
A Comfort and a Succour evermore. 
Three Wives he had, of Credit and of Fame: 
The first of them, Elisabeth, that Hight; 
Who, buried here, brought to this Cage by Name 
Seventeene young Plants, to give his Table Light. 
The second Wife, for her Part, brought him none; 
The third and last, no more but only one. 


He deceased the 24th day of June, Anno Dom, 1583," 


The second epitaph, that to William Dane, has 
given me no little trouble. I have been Rector of 
St. Matthew, Friday Street, now some eight-and- 
twenty years, and I thought that I knew all the 
recorded epitaphs which were, or had been, in the 
church before and after the Great Fire. My note 
books failed me, and I searched in vain through 
Stow, Maitland, Seymour, Skinner, Godwis, 
Allen, and Hughson. At last [ thought that! 
would take down Walter Thornbury’s Old and 
New London, and here, at vol. i. pp. 348, 349,1 
found in close juxtaposition the epitaphs to Cage 
and Dane. Mr. Thornbury, however, states, quite 
accurately, that the epitaph to Dane occurred ia 
the church of St. Margaret Moses, and on turning 
to Seymour, vol. i. 713-4, I discovered it there 
I am afraid Mr. Hipwett must have copied fra 
Old and New London, as the last two lines 0 
Cage’s inscription are omitted by Mr. Thornbury 
as well as by himself, The variations from Sey- 
mour’s text in the inscription to Wm. Dane poitt 
to the same conclusion. ; 

The epitaph to Anthony Cage was in the di 
church of St. Matthew, destroyed in the Great Fire; 
and the epitaph to William Dane was never 10 St 
Matthew’s at all, but in the church of St. Mar 
garet Moses. It is extremely desirable to indicate 
in “N. & Q.” the exact sources from which ia- 
formation has been derived ; the absence of such 
reference in Mr, Hipwet’s paper has given mes 
tedious hour’s search. : : 

It may be well to place on record in “N. &¢ 
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the fact that all the mutal tablets from St. Mat- 
thew, Friday Street, have been placed upon the 
walls of St. Vedast, Foster Lane. 
i W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Avrgors oF Quotations Wanrtep (6 §, x. 


199).— 


Avsxtor will find the lines beginning “Trust the 
girit,” &c.,in Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, bk. v. 

189 (eighteenth edit., 1883); and the lines quoted by 
Prous occur in that most delightfully dreamy poem by 
lord Tennyson, The Lotos Haters, The first line quoted 
teally runs thus :— 

“ Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings.” 

RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

“ And hearken what the inner spirit rings,” &c., 
incorrectly quoted from Tennyson, The Lotos Eaters, 
stanza 2. The true reading is :— 

“Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘There is no joy but calm !’ 
Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of 


things ? 


Buck Ley. 


[K. N. also obliges us with this reference.] 


“ Like Dead Sea fruit, bitter,”’ &c. 


From Moore’s Lal/a Rookh, “The Fire Worshippers,” 
near the end of the second division :— 
“Like Dead-Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 


But turn to ashes on the lips.” 


W. E. Bucktey, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1557-8. Vol. VI. 
Ill. With an Appendix of Documents of an 
Earlier Date. Edited for the Master of the Rolls by 
Rawdon Brown. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tus papers calendared in this volume extend from 
November 4, 1557, to December 24, 1558, and include 
hes of singular interest, for the Doge and Senate 

of Venice took care to be supplied with particular in- 
formation of all that took place at the Courts of Eng- 


Part 


land and France. 


The year 1558 was marked by events 


vhich will never be forgotten in English history, for it 
began with the loss of Calais, the last of the English 

ions in France, which was taken by storm on 
anuary 7 by a French army commanded by the Duke 
de Guise, and it ended with the deaths of Mary, Queen 
of England, and of Cardinal Pole, the last Catholic Arch- 


bishop 


of Canterbury. 


This volume contains a full 


tcount of the capture of Calais and of the ineffectual 
mgotiations for its recovery, as well as a detailed de- 
eription of the cardinal’s pious and edifying death, 
which was communicated to Venice and Rome by his 
+ teary and executor Myr. Priuli, Bishop Designate 


. Amongst other notable events of this year is 


the marriage of Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Dauphin, 


was celebrated on April 24 at Paris, to the great 
idlight of the people of that city, because it was the 
time for more than two hundred years that a 

in had been married within the realm. The 
ments in the Appendix range from 1363 to 1557, 
include several notices of Sir John Hawkwood, the 
condottiere general, and his free lances. But 
Paper in this collection which will be read with 
Rost interest is the description of England and the 
which was written to the Duke of Mantua in 


Jae, 1 





557, by his envoy Annibal Litolfi, 


It is to be 









hoped that men, women, and horsés in England have 
improved since that time, for we read that Englishmen 
did not hold honour in account, were proverbially in- 
hospitable to foreigners, and generally slothful; whilst 
Englishwomen were wanting in continence, and English 
horses could not stand fatigue from having weak feet, 
England was already known as “ the realm of comfort,” 
and the climate had a better character than it has at 
present, for no Italian would now say that the English 
climate “is so good and temperate that it could not be 
bettered,” 


The Roxburghe Ballads. Illustrating the Last Years of 
the Stuarts. Parts X[V. and XV. Vol. V. Edited 
by Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A, (Ballad 
Society. ) 

Two parts of the Ballad Society's publications are now 
issued to the members. Though announced as parts, these 
are practically volumes, since, apart from prefatory matter, 
each number contains from 250 to 260 pages. As hereto- 
fore, the work is under the care of the most diligent of 
antiquaries and unflagging of editors—the Rev. J: W. 
Ebsworth, by whom is written the whole of the prefatory 
and explanatory matter, and who has also executed the 
whole of the illustrations. How necessary is explana- 
tion in works of this class the student of seventeenth 
century literature is aware. It is startling, accordingly, 
to hear from the editor that the extent of illustration 
supplied to what, without explanation, is unintelligible, 
is made in some quarters a cause of complaint. Dis- 
regarding such censure, Mr. Ebsworth continues a task 
to which we have frequently drawn attention, and in a 
spirit of uncompromising, if chivalrous partisanship, 
with a keen delight in his work, undaunted spirits, and 
inexhaustible erudition, he completes the fifth volume 
of the series. Of the two parts now issued, the earlier 
deals with the Rye House Pot, 1683, and the later with 
the last struggle between York and Monmouth. As a 
rule the historical value of the ballads given is greater 
than the poetical. Some of them, however, such as 
“The Country Innocence; or, the Shepherd's Enjoy- 
ment,” of which two verses only are given in Playford's 
Choice Ayres and in D'Urfey's Pils to Purge Melancholy, 
but which is now lengthened out to seven to suit the 
broadside, have genuine poetical merit. The illustra- 
tions, executed with signal care, have great interest, 
Especially noticeable are the representations of the 
death of Monmouth (p. 699) and the frost fair on the 
Thames and the Rye House, which form frontispieces 
to the respective parts. It is to be hoped that Mr. Ebs- 
worth will have strength enough, together with support 
from without, to carry through his task. Should it be 
otherwise, with him will be lost much erudition gained 
from oral tradition which is not likely again to be accu- 
mulated, 


The Chevalier d’Eon, By Capt. J. Buchan Telfer, R.N. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Capt. TeLrer has in this volume brought together a 
large amount of interesting information about this sin- 
gular personage. One point may now be considered as 
decided and settled once for all, and that is, the question 
of his sex. D’Eon was undoubtedly a man, and had 
nothing of a woman about him, except, perhaps, some of 
the prominent weaknesses of the feminine character. 
Why he was compelled to assume female dress as a con- 
dition of obtaining his pension and the payment of his 
debts is tolerably clear. It is probable that on the 
occasion of his first secret mission to Russia his short 
stature and feminine appearance readily lent them- 
selves to a feminine disguise, and that Louis XV. took 
advantage of his knowledge of the fact to impose this 
restriction upon him. The object of the French court 
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in insisting upon these hard terms is obvious, They 
presumed, and apparently presumed rightly, that petti- 
coats would have the effect of taming the hasty, im- 
perious, and almost unmanageable character of the man, 
while at the same time rendering it difficult for him to 
carry out his projects of revenge against the De Guerchy 
family. Capt. Telfer, like most biographers, has fallen 
in love with his subject ; but the probability is that his 
estimate of D'Eon’s character is not nearly so correct as 
that of Horace Walpole and the London society of the 
day, who pronounced him to be nothing better thana 
hot-headed, impulsive, and crack-brained adventurer, 
The account of his character and conduct contained in 
this volume lead rather to the latter conclusion, Com- 
mendation is, however, due to Capt. Telfer for his 
industrious collection of facts and documents relating 
to the Chevalier. He has succeeded in bringing before 
his readers a vivid picture of the man and of the events 
among which he moved, 


The Creoles of Louisiana. By George W. Cable. (Nimmo.) 
Tux stirring and picturesque history of New Orleans is 
told by Mr. Cable in very spirited style. In the chapters 
descriptive of the bayous or boyaus, “ with the broad fields 
of corn, of cotton, of cane, and of rice, pushing back 
the dark pall-like curtain of moss-draped swamp”; the 
foundation of the city by Jean Baptiste Lemoyne de 
Bienville ; the erection by Le Blond de la Tour of the 
palisade huts, to be used, according to their size, for 
church, hospital, government house, warehouse, or resi- 
dence; and the gradual development of the city until, 
in 1728, “it was a place in which, without religion, 
justice, discipline, order, or police, men gambled, 
fought duels, lounged about, drank, wantoned, and 
caroused,” a series of admirably vivacious pictures is 
afforded, The body of the work is of no less interest, 
and the illustrations, which are finely executed, add 
greatly to the attraction of the book. A better idea of 
the one picturesque city of the New World is not easily 
to be obtained. 

Tree Gossip. By Francis George Heath. (Field & Tuer.) 
Mr. Heatn's little book is hardly a fit subject for serious 
criticism, It is pleasant reading, and contains many 
interesting items of information about trees, and some 
picturesque descriptions of scenery. The author makes 
no pretence of treating his subject exhaustively, though 
he has adopted an alphabetical arrangement of the con- 
tents of his book. In an interesting note on the mistletoe 
he gives a list of trees on which that curious parasite 
has been found to grow. The institution of “arbor 
days” in California and Canada, the destruction of the 
American white pine forests, Devonshire lanes in June, 
the cedars of Lebanon, the various effects produced on 
trees by strokes of lightning, and the origin of the rib- 
ston pippin, are amongst the other subjects about which 
Mr. Heath gracefully and airily gossips. A word of 
praise must be given to the publishers for the excellent 
style in which the book is got up. The paper and print- 
ing leave nothing to be desired by the most fastidious 
critic, 

Monsieur at Home, By Albert Rhodes. (Field & Tuer.) 
As an attempt at an answer to John Bull et Son Ile this 
work, apparently by an American, has few claims on 
attention, It gives, however, a fair insight into some 
aspects of Parisian life. 


ConTINUING an interesting series of essays on English 
subjects, Le Livre gives this month a history of the 
Times, its origin and its transformations. A second 
essay, “ Moliére Illustré,” gives facsimiles of certain 
early illustrations to the plays, Under the care of M. 
Octave Uzanne Le Livre maintains its high place, 





Tue March number of Mr. Walford's Anti 
Magazine will contain an article by Mr. EB. Solly, F 
on Dean Swift's pamphlet on “ The Conduct of the j 
in 1711.” 


Potices ta Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following noticgs 

On all communications must be written the name ang 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspond 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, a 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are r ' 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. Wastiz GREEN. — 

**Man? and for ever? wretch, what wouldst thou haye!* 
Is not the meaning, “ Art thou a man—a creature bora 
to uncertainty and insecurity—and dost thou expect 
manency! Abject being! what impossible boon would 
thou crave of the gods?” 

_ J. D. C.—Watch papers of the kind you indicate wem) 
in common use, See 2" S. xi, 451; xii. 19; 3rd 8, 1.55 
4th 8, viii. 451, 539; ix. 83, 92, 167; 5 §. ii, 47, Obs me 
66, 135; xi. 19, 56, 338. 

H. Newewt (“ Magpie Superstition”). — The verm) 
yl which you inquire are given as follows 4% § 
204 

** One is sorrow, two mirth, 
Three a wedding, four a birth, 
Five heaven, six hell, 
Seven the de’il’s ain sell,” 
References to the subject are common throughout the 
five completed series of “ N. & Q.” 

F, C, C. Crurxsnanks (“ Pronunciation of Berkeley} 
—No rule applies to this, It is a mere matter of tame 
The question of sounding er like ar, as in clerk andoth® 
words, has been fully discussed in “ N. & Q.” and ee 
where, 

Gero, W. Perrico (“ Earliest Picture of Niagara Falls 
—No such picture as you mention is in any de 
of the British Museum. 

_Epwarp CHarrineton (“Standard in Cornhill”)= 
We have forwarded to Mr, Scunruorr the traci 
Freeman’s Court with which you favour us, and 
we have no means of reproducing. a 

A. B. (“Quarterly Magazine of Music ”).—The Om 
ganist’s Quarterly Journal, by Dr. Spark, of Leeds, pal 
lished by Novello, Ewer & Co., of London, is probablf 
what you seek, * 

A, pe Wasarnpr (“Collusion ”).—The use of the wont 
* collusion ” in the sentence you quote is justifiable. 

E.izabetH Hopeson (“ Marriage of Cock Robin” 
Many thanks, but the version required differs from¢ 
sent. 

E. T. M. (“ Hammond Prophecy,” &c.).—Apply @ 
second-hand bookseller. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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